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GROUP of fifty famous physicians, psycholo- 
gists, and educators were gathered last month 
in a New York hospital. They had come to 
see—not a great surgical operation or chemi- 

cal experiment—but twin babies nineteen months 
old. These boys, Johnny and Jimmy, were the chil- 
dren of a taxi-driver, and since they were twenty 
days old had been under the supervision of an expert 
psychologist, Dr. Myrtle McGraw. The children 
always spent their nights at home, but each morning 
they were taken to the hospital, where they spent the 
daylight hours. 

Johnny, a curly-headed blond little chap, ran 
around jabbering and playing with the audience, 
while Jimmy sat still and played with toys most of 
the time. The doctor said, “Johnny, 
get the hat”—or the pencil, the 
spoon, or even some unfamiliar ob- 
ject like a model of the brain, and 
each time Johnny unerringly picked 
it out. But Jimmy couldn’t. 

Then Johnny was placed on a 
steep adjustable slide and crawled 
up it without the least fear, though 
Jimmy cried when he was six inches 
off. the floor. Johnny would jump 
off a block five feet high into the ~ 
nurse’s arms, and even hung on it 
and dropped off himself. But Jimmy 
refused to let go at any height. 
Finally a pair of roller skates were 
fastened to Johnny’s tiny shoes, and 
though he was scarcely able to lift 
them he skated easily about the room, 
picking himself up when he fell, al- 
ways grinning happily. Further- 
more, Johnny has already learned 
to swim so well that he can cross an 
adult-sized pool under water and can do a creditable 
dive. 

The difference between these twin brothers is not 
in their parentage nor in the instincts and equip- 
ment they started with. For the first six months of 
their lives their reactions were much the same, and 
Johnny was, in fact, originally smaller and weaker 
than Jimmy. But Jimmy has been treated just like 
any other baby—he was what psychologists call the 
“control” in this experiment, that is, he was left to 
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go his own gait, so that he may be considered a 
normal standard to show how much his brother has 
improved. Johnny, on the other hand, has been 
deliberately subjected from the first month to a course 
of training in which the doctor and nurses gave nature 
every possible reinforcement. When he began to do 
something new, like pushing objects around, they 
gave him more objects to push. When he crawled 
and toddled, they put small obstacles in his way 
and showed him how to overcome them. Each little 
achievement was accompanied by some reward that 
gave him pleasure—a banana or a pretty colored 
ball. When he learned to climb, they encouraged 
him to take risks that an ordinary baby wouldn’t. 
To him, of course, they were not risks, for he didn’t 
know the meaning of fear, and 
adults were always there to see that 
he didn’t really hurt himself. They 
taught him to swim when he was only 
eight months old by a specially con- 
structed strap under his chest at- 
tached to ball-bearing rollers hung 
over the pool. His motions carried 
him forward, and in a few months 
he could swim without aid. 

Does this triumph for scientific 
baby training mean anything for 
the rest of us? If we can, by in- 
tensive “conditioning” during in- 
fancy, raise a child’s level of skill, 
achievement, and what is more im- 
portant, of attitude or personality, 
will he also face the problems of life 
in the same courageous and com- 
petent way when he grows up? Most 
of the experts present at the demon- 
stration believe that it provides a 
clue to the potential improvement of 
the human race. “Adults,” said Dr. Stewart Paton, 
“have made a mess of their own problems, and this 
experiment is based on principles of great importance 
if we ever expect to control human behavior.” 

The New Year of 1934 is opening before us—the 
best time in the world to start overhauling ourselves. 
Take a little inventory of your abilities and your 
failures, your likes and dislikes, your hopes and fears, 
and begin to build a new ledger in which there shall 
be no red-ink entries—only black. 








IASON 


In Two Parts — Part I 


===HE story was told to me by 

James Walker in the cabin of a 

seven-ton cutter, one night when 

we lay anchored in Helford 
River. It was towards the end of 
September; during this last week the 
air had grown chilly with the dusk, 
and the sea when it lost the sun took 
on a leaden and a dreary look. There 
was no other boat on the wooded 
creek and the swish of the tide against 
the planks had a very lonesome sound. 
All these circumstances I think pro- 
voked Walker to tell the story, but 
most of all the lonely swish of the 
tide against the planks. But it is the 
story of a man’s loneliness and the 
strange ways into which loneliness 
misled his soul. However, let the 
story speak for itself. 

Hatteras and Walker had been 
schoolfellows, though never class- 
mates. Hatteras indeed was the head 
of the schooi and prophecy vaguely 
sketched out for him a brilliant career 
in some service of importance. The 
definite law, however, that the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children overbore this prophecy. Hat- 
teras, the father, disorganized his 
son’s future by dropping unexpectedly 
through one of the trapways of specu- 
lation into the Bankruptcy Court be- 
neath, just two months before Hat- 
teras, the son, was to have gone up to 
Oxford. The lad was therefore com- 
pelled to start life in a stony world 
with a stock-in-trade which consisted 
of a schoolboy’s command of the 
classics, a real inborn gift of tongues 
and the friendship of James Walker. 

The last item proved of the most 
immediate value. For Walker, whose 
father was the junior partner in a 
firm of West African merchants, ob- 
tained for Hatteras an employment as 
the bookkeeper at a branch factory in 
the Bight of Benin. 

Thus the friends parted. Hatteras 
went out to West Africa alone, and 
met with a strange welcome on the 
day when he landed. The incident did 
not come to Walker’s ears until some 
time afterwards, nor when he heard of 
it did he at once appreciate the effect 
which it had upon Hatteras. But 
chronologically it comes into the story 


at this point, and so 
may as well be im- 
mediately told. 

There was no settle- 
ment very near to the 
factory. It stood by itself on the 
swamps of the Forcades River with 
the mangrove forest closing in about 
it. Accordingly the captain of the 
steamer just put Hatteras ashore in 
a boat and left him with his traps on 
the beach. Half-a-dozen Kru boys 
had come down from the factory to 
receive him, but they could speak no 
English, and Hatteras at this time 
could speak no Kru. So that although 
there was no lack of conversation 
there was not much interchange of 
thought. At last Hatteras pointed to 
his traps. The Kru boys picked them 
up and preceded Hatteras to the fac- 
tory. They mounted the steps to the 
verandah on the first floor and laid 
their loads down. Then they pro- 
ceeded to further conversation. Hat- 
teras gathered from their excited 
faces and gestures that they wished 
to impart information, but he could 
make neither head nor tail of a word 
they said, and at last he retired from 
the din of their chatter through the 
windows of a room which gave on to 
the verandah, and sat down to wait 
for his superior, the agent. 

It was early in the morning when 


Hatteras landed and he waited until - 


midday patiently. In the afternoon 
it occurred to him that the agent 
would have shown a kindly considera- 
tion if he had left a written message 
or an intelligible Kru boy to receive 
him. It is true that the blacks came 
in at intervals and chattered and ges- 
ticulated, but matters were not there- 
by appreciably improved. He did not 
like to go poking about the house, so 
he contemplated the mud banks and 
the mud river and the mangrove for- 
est, and cursed the agent. The coun- 
try was very quiet. There are few 
things quieter than a West African 
forest in the daytime. It is obtrusively, 
emphatically quiet. It does not let 
you forgive how singularly quiet it is. 
And towards sundown the quietude 
began to jar on Hatteras’ nerves. He 
was besides very hungry. To while 
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away the time he 
took a stroll round 
the verandah. 

He walked along 
the side of the 
houses, and as he 
neared the back 
he heard a hum- 
ming sound. The 
further he went 
the louder it grew. 
It was something 


not so metallic and not so 
loud; and it came from the 
rear of the house. 

Hatteras turned the cor- 
ner and what he saw was 
this—a shuttered window 
and a cloud of flies. The 
flies were not aimlessly 
swarming outside the win- 
dow; they streamed in 
through the lattice of the 
shutters in a busy, practical 
way; they came in columns 
from the forest and con- 
verged upon the shutters; 
and the hum sounded from 
within the room. 

Hatteras looked about for a Kru 
boy for the sake of hum of a wheel in 
company, but at that moment there 
was not one to be seen. 

He felt the cold strike at his spine. 
He went back into the room in which 
he had been sitting. He sat again 
but he sat shivering. The agent had 
left no word for him. ... The Kr 
boys had been anxious to explain— 
something. The humming of the flies 
about that shuttered window seemed 
to Hatteras a more explicit language 
than the Kru boys’ chatterings. He 
penetrated into the interior of the 
house, and reckoned up the doors. He 
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opened one of them ever so slightly 
and the buzzing came through like the 
a factory revolving in the collar of 
strap. He flung the door open and 
stood upon the threshold. The atmos- 
phere of the room appalled him; he 
felt the sweat break cold upon his 
forehead and a deadly sickness in all 
his body. Then he nerved himself to 
enter. 

At first he saw little because of the 
gloom. In a while, however, he made 
out a bed along the wall and a thing 
stretched: upon the bed. The thing 
was more or less shapeless because it 
was covered with a black furry sort 


of rug. Hatteras, however, had little ’ 


trouble in defining it. He knew now 
for certain what it was that the Kru 
boys had been so anxious to explain 
to him. He approached the bed and 
bent over it, and as he bent over it 


‘the horrible thing occurred which left 


so vivid an impression on Hatteras. 
The black furry rug suddenly lifted 
itself from the bed, beat about Hat- 
teras’ face, and dissolved into flies. 
The Kru boys found Hatteras in a 
dead swoon on the floor half-an-hour 
later, and next day, of course, he was 
down with the fever. The agent had 
died of it three days before. 

Hatteras recovered from the fever, 
but not from the impression. It left 
him with a prevailing sense of horror 
and, at first, with a sense of disgust 
too. 

“It’s an obscene country,” he would 
say. But he stayed in it, for he had 
no choice. All the money which he 
could save went to the support of his 
family, and for six years the firm he 
served moved him from district to dis- 
trict, from factory to factory. 

Now the second item of his stock- 
in-trade was a gift of tongues, and 
about this time it began to bring him 
profit. Wherever Hatteras was posted, 
he managed to pick up a native dia- 
lect, and with the dialect inevitably 
a knowledge of native customs. Dia- 
lects are numerous on the west coast, 
and at the end of six years Hatteras 
could speak as many of them as some 
traders could enumerate. Languages 
ran in his blood; he acquired a repu- 
tation for knowledge and was offered 
service under the Niger Protectorate, 
so that when, two years later, Walker 
came out to Africa to open a new 
branch factory at a settlement on the 
Bonny River, he found Hatteras sta- 
tioned in command there. 

Hatteras, in fact, went down to 
Bonny River town to meet the steamer 
which brought his friend. 

“T say, Dick, you look bad,” said 
Walker. 

“People are not, as a rule, offen- 
sively robust about these parts.” 

“I know that; but you’re the weari- 
est bag of bones I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well, look at yourself in a glass a 
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year from now for my double,” said 
Hatteras, and the pair went up river 
together. 

“Your factory is next to the Resi- 
dency,” said Hatteras. ‘““There’s a 
compound to each running down to 
the river, and there’s a palisade be- 
tween the compounds. I’ve cut a little 
gate in the palisade as it will shorten 
the way from one house to the other.” 

The wicket gate was frequently 
used during the next few months— 
indeed more frequently than Walker 
imagined. He was only aware that, 
when they were both at home, Hat- 
teras would come through it of an 
evening and smoke on his verandah. 
There he would sit for hours cursing 
the country, raving about the lights of 
Piccadilly Circus, and offering his 
immortal soul in exchange for a comic 
opera tune played upon a barrel- 
organ. Walker possessed a big atlas, 
and one of Hatteras’ chief diversions 
was to trace with his finger a bee-line 
across the African continent and the 
Bay of Biscay until he reached 
London. 

More rarely Walker would stroll 
over to the Residency, but he soon 
came to notice that Hatteras had a 
distinct preference for the factory 
and for the factory verandah. The 
reason for the preference puzzled 
Walker considerably. He drew a quite 
erroneous conclusion that Hatteras 
was hiding at the Residency—well, 
someone whom it was prudent, espe- 
cially in an official, to conceal. He 
abandoned the conclusion, however, 
when he discovered that his friend 
was in the habit of making solitary 
expeditions. At times Hatteras would 
be absent for a couple of days, at time 
for a week, and, so far as Walker 
could ascertain, he never so much as 
took a servant with him to keep him 
company. He would simply announce 
at night his intended departure, and 
in the morning he would be gone. Nor 
on his return did he ever offer to 
Walker any explanation of his jour- 
neys. On one occasion, however, 
Walker broached the subject. Hat- 
teras had come back the night before, 
and he sat crouched up in a deck 
chair, looking intently into the dark- 
ness of the forest. 

“I say,” asked Walker, “isn’t it 
rather dangerous to go slumming 
about West Africa alone?” 

Hatteras did not reply for a mo- 
ment. He seemed not to have heard 
the suggestion, and when he did speak 
it was to ask a quite irrelevant ques- 
tion. 

“Have you ever seen the Horse 
Guards’ Parade on a dark rainy 
night?” he asked; but he never moved 
his head, he never took his eyes from 
the forest. “The wet level of ground 
looks just like a lagoon and the 

(Continued on page 10) 


==HE books of A. E. W. Mason are 
bet known here in America than 

any facts about the man himself. 
Alfred Edward Woodley Mason is an 
Englishman born in 1865, and educated 
at Dulwich College and later at Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Always interested in amateur dramatics, 
after graduation he decided upon the the- 
atre as a profession and for a time allied 
with the Benson Company and the Comp- 
ton Comedy Company he toured the 
provinces. His one appearance in London 
was as a soldier in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 

At the age of thirty, Mr. Mason gave 
up the theatre and began his career.as a 
novelist. The first of his novels were his- 
torical but after a few popular successes 
he turned to contemporary life and his 
own experiences for his themes. One of 
his most lasting and delightful novels, 
The Four Feathers, which some of you 
may have seen as a moving-picture, was 
built upon a journey into Egypt which 
the author had taken. 

The Broken Road grew out of a trip to 
India. It proved to be a second universal 
success. His third novel, The Turnstile, 
gathered its atmosphere from his brief 
experience as a member of the House of 
Commons, but other than the realistic pic- 
ture which he was able to draw, his ex- 
cursion in the field of politics was not 
distinctive. 

During the World War Mr. Mason 
served abroad as chief of the Naval In- 
telligence. After the Armistice, a volume 
of short stories and two novels less well 
known appeared. From that time on, it 
was again the theatre which drew him. 
Some of his earlier stories were drama- 
tized and one most successful play, The 
Witness for the Defence. was produced. 

The story here reprinted, Hatteras, is 
quite in the tradition of Rudyard Kipling. 
There is the effect of the tropics upon the 
white man; there is the long friendship 
extending from school and_ university 
days; there is loyalty to the “white man’s 
code of honor”’—the English code which 
appears so frequently in the fiction of 
Great Britain—its latest version being 
Galsworthy’s Flowering Wilderness. 



























ANDRE MAUROIS 


NDRE MAUROIS (Mor-wah) is 
France’s contribution to the small 
company of internationally known 


writers, whose best thought rep- 
resents the common ideas of all humanity 
rather than the provincial prejudices of 
individual groups or nations. He belongs 
with the Hungarian Molnar, the Austrian 
Schnitzler, the Italian Luigi Pirandello, 
the Norwegian Knut Hamsun, the Indian 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Irish Shaw, the 
English Wells, the Scotch Barrie, and the 
Russian Gorki. (Germany lost its delega- 
¥ tion when Hitler ostracized Mann, Feucht- 
wanger, Remarque, and Wassermann, but 
these authors are still representing hu- 
manity at large.) Their influence is felt 
wherever there are books and people to 
translate and to read them. André Mau- 
rois has let at least a million Frenchmen 
discover the human being beneath the 
English tweeds, the Oxford accent, and 
the foggy temperament of the British 
Isles. He has enabled many more Ameri- 
cans to conceive of a Frenchman who is 
not frockeoated, corseted, bearded, and 
excited. 

The instruments for this good work in- 
clude an autobiographical novel, Bernard 
Quesnay. His training by provincial par- 
ents, his early enthusiasm and mastery of 
English language and literature, his lit- 
erary ambitions, his confinement in his 
father’s textile factory, his emancipation 
by the World War, and the literary suc- 
cess found during his army service made 
good material for that novel, even better 
material for a life. Less dramatic are 
the chapters which might have been writ- 
ten since Bernard Quesnay was published. 
They are much occupied with lecturing 
at Cambridge, at Princeton, and before 
various “cultural” societies. 

The book that made Maurois’ name in- 
ternational was about England’s prophet 
of unreality, Percy Bysshe Shelley. When 
it was first published, as Ni Ange ni Bete 
(Neither Beast nor Angel), the book, 
more novel than biography, was a flat fail- 
ure. Determined that France should 
know about Shelley and like him, Maurois 
rewrote the entire story. Published as 
Ariel, it was straight biography molded 
to the form of a novel. The second effort 
was a sensation in France, England, and 
the United States. Since then Maurois 
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QUESTIONNAIRE is, 
generally speaking, either a 
nuisance or a bore. But 
once im a while one comes 
along that inspires helpful thinking. 
At such times the interrogated blesses 
his examiner. This is what I felt one 
morning recently when I was asked 
to answer the following: 

1. What is the most valuable lesson 
life has taught you? 

2. To a young person in whom you 
were interested, what advice would 
you give which would help him to 
keep his balance in the most difficult 
experiences of his life? 

Adolescence is the most difficult 
period of life, because then every de- 
feat seems final. Let the youth live 
but a little longer and he will learn 
life’s first, most valuable lesson—that 
nothing is final. 

“Things adjust themselves, more or 
less badly,” Disraeli used to say dole- 
fully. Not a very consoling thought, 
put that way. For it is quite as true 
that things turn out well. More often 
still, many actions have no results— 
they come to naught. A few weeks 
slip into a few months; and of a situa- 
tion that seemed at the time to have 
no possible solution, nothing remains 
but a faint memory, a confused pic- 
ture, a regret. 

The man or woman who has lived 
through the experience of an unen- 
durable present transformed into a 
blurred past has more power to face 
affliction. “A wretched power,’ the 
romantic youth will say, “a power 
made up of indifference and skepti- 
cism. Rather than that, give me my 
weakness and my suffering.” 

The youth is mistaken. Men and 
women who have reached maturity 
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has written brilliant biographies of Dis- 
raeli and Byron, several important novels, 
speculative scientific tales, and penetrat- 
ing essays on social problems in A Pri- 
vate Universe. 

Maurois is wise and cultured. His cul- 
ture is expressed in his confidence that 
humanity may some day achieve a happy 
fraternity. His wisdom is apparent in 
the temperate skepticism with which he 
regards the difficulties in humanity’s path. 


Some Plain Questions About Life 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘ have not become indifferent. If even 
in love they know the passion is fleet- 
ing, that very thought makes the 
experience more acute, more ardent. 
“Nothing is sadder than a_ second 
love,” Goethe said, “but a third comes 
and soothes the other two.” 

I speak here not only of personal 
problems and private sorrows. In 
political life it is especially true that 
long-faced prophets of misfortune un- 
settle inexperienced young men. Now 
here again a longer life teaches that 
events straighten themselves out by 
time and circumstance. And a wise 
old Italian diplomat used to say to 
the young men who surrounded him, 
“Don’t ever say, “This is very seri- 
ous. For sixty years I have been 
hearing that things are very serious.” 

As a matter of fact, how can a 
human situation possibly be otherwise 
than serious? It is very serious to be 
a man, to live, to carry on. And yet 
it is also true that, as the Italian 
minister suggested, life is very simple, 
very beautiful; and that it has been 
going on now for some millions of 
years. 

“The hollow optimism of words,” 
some will think. In present sorrow 
the mere abstract idea of future re- 
lief is comfortless. But life itself 
shows us the way to more active so- 
lace. We learn that we can cut loose 
from its most painful moments. Flee 
the place of grief and the ache will 
heal. Twenty miles . . . the thought 
of not seeing for some time those whe 
have wounded us . . . and little by 
little unhappy memories fade. Bet- 
ter still, even without stirring from 
the spot, escape from torment is pos- 
sible by the enjoyment of reading, of 
music, and of some form of creation. 
The function of art in life is to sub- 
stitute for futile and painful concen- 
tration upon one’s self the serene and 
selfless contemplation of Beauty. 

Life’s second lesson—at least for 
me—is that few people are wholly 
evil. In his first years of contact with 
strangers, the youth who has known 
only the mild life of the family circle 
is frightened by the cruelty, selfish- 
ness, jealousy, which he thinks he 
meets at every turn. His pessimism 
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is not entirely unfounded; humanity 
can be appallingly base. But as we 
come to know people better we find 
that they are capable of kindliness, 
of enduring tenderness, of great hero- 
ism. Then we begin to realize that 
what is really fear of life is shielding 
itself behind the armor of crime. 
What seems revenge is really suffer- 
ing. And, most frequent of all, ig- 
norance is judging and acting blindly. 
The English writer, Charles Lamb, 
said one day, “I hate that man.” 
“But you don’t know him,” a listener 
objected. “Of course I don’t,” said 
Lamb. “Do you think I could pos- 
sibly hate a man I know?” 

“What is the most valuable lesson 
life has taught ‘me?” A passionate 
belief in human nature, in spite of her 
crimes, in spite of her madness. For 
that madness is a result: it is not a 
cause. 
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We must come to the second ques- 
tion. “What advice would you give 
to a young friend which would help 
him to keep his balance in the most 
difficult experiences of his life?” 

That’s a question for a book, not 
for an essay. I think I should begin 
by insisting on the necessity for dis- 
cipline. It is not well for a man or 
a woman to be ceaselessly seeking the 
whys and wherefores of everything. 
That a life may be happy, it must be 
based on fixed principles. I would 
almost say that it is of little impor- 
tance what those principles are so 
long as they are solid, steady; and 
that we accept them without compro- 
mise. I am not speaking here of 
doctrinal creeds. “That,” says the 
poet Byron, “is an affair between a 
man and his Maker.” I am speaking 
of actions self-imposed, of building 
upon a solid base, of living by strict 
discipline. The discipline of a relig- 
ious life, the discipline of work, of 
every. kind of sport—these are all 
sane and wholesome, provided they 
are whole-heartedly believed in. 

Another condition making for men- 
tal and moral balance seems to me to 
be unity in the plan, continuity in the 
pattern. A young person is tempted 
by every possibility, and the possjbili- 
ties are infinite. Limiting himself to 
a choice irks him. He wants to have 
every kind of friend; to take every 
possible journey; to embrace ll 
learning; to experience every kind of 
love. But one of life’s conditions is 
that he must limit himself; he has to 
choose. Then, and only then, can he 
live deeply and steadily. 

These, I think, would be my an- 
swers—if I were to answer. 
= © 

Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly by 


special permission of the editors and of the 
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RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS: His Day 


By FAIRFAX DOWNEY 
(Scribner's) 


RARE treat is in store for the 

reader of this life story of one 

of the most brilliant journalists 
America has known, for it is a fascinating 
chronicle of the man and his time. Surely 
no more glamorous figure ever strode 
through the pages of a book than tall, 
handsome Richard Harding Davis, the 
envy of men and the idol of the women. 
He was the personification of the Mauve 
Decade—the witty conversationalist, the 
well-groomed, ruggedly masculine Gibson 
man. 

Since his. father was editor of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and his mother author of 
several outspoken stories of life in the 
iron-mills, it is not surprisng that young 
Davis early chose writing as his profes- 
sion. His active imagination made routine 
study of facts a torture for him, and he 
left college to go to work as a reporter on 
the Philadelphia Record. But his career 
on that paper was abruptly terminated 
by the city editor’s exasperation with this 
cocky, self-assured youngster, and he se- 
cured a job with The Philadelphia Press. 
It was here that his famous character, 
Gallagher, originated. 

“Gallagher was a copy boy on The 
Press, and Davis had made him the hero 
of a short story. A gem of character, a 
real individual was Gallagher. ... He 
had won the accolade of a name. Dick 
Davis, always fond of children, was de- 
voted to this ten-year-old youngster.” 

New York, the mecca of all young 
writers, now beckoned to Davis. He se- 
cured a position with The Evening Sun 
and immediately began to make his mark. 
He had the “nose” for news, an essential 
requisite for a good reporter. Instinct 
seemed to lead him to the scene of pos- 
sible news material, and, once there, he 
displayed a marvelous faculty for un- 
earthing just those “tiny, trenchant, com- 
pelling details which make an item a 
story.” 

“He had a way of finding a story where 
there seemed to be none, as in the case of 
a tramp burned to death in his sleep in 
a cheap lodging-house fire at 6.30 one 
morning. Worth only a stick of type, if 
Davis had not turned up the dead man’s 
charred alarm clock. It was set to ring 
at 7. When you can measure the margin 
of life and death and contemplate the 
inscrutable workings of Fate—then you 
have something to write.” 

In a few months this reporter, who re- 
fused to be satisfied with the trivial as- 
signments given a cub, was writing a 
comic guide for the paper: 

“The Metropolitan Opera House was 
patronized by the ‘400° and Ward Mc- 
Allister. People who did not care to 
receive at home rented apartments of two 
rooms each on the second or third tier of 
the Metropolitan and asked their friends 
to’drop in and chat with them. Of course 
it was true that the singers and musicians 
made too much noise, but arrangements 
were being completed for Wagner in pan- 
tomime next year.” 

The Bar Sinister, that stirring tale of a 
dog’s devotion, endeared him to the hearts 
of all dog lovers. He wrote thrilling 
travel stories that read like novels. 
Always he was the hero, the picturesque 
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trooper chasing bandits across the border 
of Texas, as he records in The West from 
a Car Window, the dashing adventurer in 
South America, “wading rapids to stalk 
alligators, playing tag with sharks on the 
surf, and putting on an amateur bull- 
fight in a village arena,’ as he writes in 
his Three Gringos in Venezuela; the 
glamorous author visiting Tangier, where 
he laid the stories for The Exiles and The 
King’s Jackal, roaming on to Cairo in 
The Writing on the Wall, drifting into 
Constantinople with The Grand Cross and 
the Crescent. 

He reported outstanding world events, 
such as the coronation of Czar Nicholas IT 
of Russia, the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, the Millennial celebration in 
Budapest. His romantic imagination rev- 
eled in all this splendor and brilliance as 
he saw his Princess Aline come to life. 
Davis was at the height of his popularity. 
Young and handsome, he was the toast of 
the town. His strong, bronzed features 
were used as a model by the famous art- 
ist, Charles Dana Gibson. He loved this 
universal admiration not because of a 
supercilious conceit but merely a boyish 
elation over having succeeded. 

No war was a success without his pres- 
ence. He went all over the world—Cuba, 
Greece, South Africa, Japan, the Congo, 
Veru Cruz, and, finally, to the scene of 
the World War. 

“Davis lacked the gift of tongues but he 
had proved himself the possessor of these 
prime attributes: ability to endure, cour- 
age under fire, and an instinctive feeling 
for the place and day of impending com- 
bat.” 

Out of his experiences on battle-fronts 
came some of his best work. The Deserter 
is regarded by many as “the finest story 
he ever wrote.” With the Allies is but one 
of his many collected volumes of des- 
patches from the front. His description 
of the German army pouring into Brus- 
sels is a masterpiece. He died at the 
height of his powers in 1916. 

Mr. Downey has recreated the man and 
his time, the gay Nineties, and, in faith- 
fully recording his life, he has taken us 
back to the days of chivalry and knight- 
hood where Richard Harding Davis really 
belongs. 

—MABEL A. BESSEY. 
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How Libraries Grew Up 


By MARY ARMSTRONG AYRES 


Boys’ and Girls’: Librarian, Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library 


OUR school library which you 

so constantly use, is a direct 

descendant of a long line of 

libraries beginning with 
Adam’s about six million years ago 
according to the latest accounts. 
Legend has it that Adam’s library of 
inscriptions on stone was handed 
down to Noah, who added to it until 
it was too large to be all carried with 
him on the Ark. He buried what he 
could not carry, and after the Flood 
his sons dug up the books and they 
became the nucleus of the great Baby- 
lonian library of King Assurbanipal! 

Libraries have been founded wher- 
ever a civilization has flourished; and 
long after the cities have sunk into 
decay and the people have died and 
been forgotten, other people have dug 
among the ruins and found the libra- 
ries with their books telling of other 
and older civilizations! Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Greece, and Rome all came and 
went, leaving their books to tell the 
tale. 

During the Dark Ages, the scrip- 
toriums and librariés of the monas- 
teries were the homes of books, and 
nearly all the Egyptian papyri, the 
Greek scrolls, and the Roman wax 
tablets which could be found were 
saved by the monks, some of whom 
spent their lives copying and _ illu- 
minating these treasures of wisdom 
and learning. Amy Lowell’s poem “The 
Hour-book of the Sister Clothilde” 
gives a vivid picture of the delight 
this preparing of manuscripts gave to 
the scribes of the Middle Ages. 

Manuscripts form the most valuable 
source of history for the ancient times, 
and great libraries vie with each other 
in their eagerness to possess them. 
The Library of the Vatican is richer 
in these than any other library in the 
world, having between 60,000 and 
70,000 of them. Pope Nicholas V in 
1447 was interested in the idea of a 
library, and sent agents in every di- 
rection to gather and translate them. 
His collection was put into shape by 
Pope Sixtus IV who in 1475 estab- 
lished a library on the ground floor of 
the Pontifical Palace. This library 
grew in number of accessions and in 
use until in 1928 Pope Pius XI called 
on some of the leading librarians of 
the world, and finally ordered Ameri- 
can all-steel stacks to be built into the 
space which had formerly been the 
home of the pontifical cavalry, for the 
proper housing of their marvelous 


collection of books and manuscripts. 


The largest library in the world 
(“largest” in a library means the 
number of books and pamphlets in 
the collection) is the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, the national li- 
brary of France, begun by the early 
kings as private individual libraries. 
Charles V set aside a room for a 
library in the Louvre, and finally it 
was moved to Cardinal Mazarin’s 
palace, which was the nucleus of the 
present building. It is a difficult 
library to use, for its over four mil- 
lion books and manuscripts - have 
never been entirely cataloged, and 
even a student with a pass from the 
secretary, or, if he is a foreigner, 
with a ticket from his ambassador, 
may have to wait as much as three 
weeks to obtain the book he wishes 
to use! 

The second largest library is the 
Library of the British Museum— 
Great Britain’s national library, of 
nearly four million volumes. The 
great reading room is circular and has 
a dome larger than that of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. The two greatest treasures 
here are the Egyptian “Book of the 
Dead” and the Rosetta Stone, both of 
which are on view in the museum part 
of the building. Admission to the 
reading room is by card only, though 
visitors with a guide may look in from 
one of the galleries. The cards of 
admission must be applied for in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, and are good 
for six months only; visitors’ cards, 
for one day. 

Our own national library — the 
Library of Congress—began in a 
very small way indeed. Elbridge 
Gerry, in 1789, while Congress was 
still in Philadelphia, suggested that a 
small sum of money be set aside for 
the purchase of books in constant use 
by senators and _ representatives. 
Nothing was done until the govern- 
ment had moved to Washington, when 
an act was passed on April 24, 1800, 
to appropriate the sum of $5000 for 
the purchase of books and the prep- 
aration of a room to house them. 
For several years the books were kept 
in trunks and portable boxes because 
the “library” was constantly having 
to move from one room to another to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing 
number of members in Congress! 


found for it, and it was not until 1898 
that the present fine building was 
finished and occupied. For a long 
time only members of Congress were 
permitted to use the library; then the 
privilege was extended to the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President, and the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court; 
and now it has grown to be the third 
largest library in the world, serving 
any student in the United States who 
asks for help, and exchanging with 
the libraries abroad. There are so 
many interesting things to know about 
this great library that it would be 
worth while taking the report of the 
Librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, and discovering them. 

All these great libraries you will 
probably some day visit, and you may 
even use them as you grow older, but 
there is one library you may have 
discovered for yourself, which will 
always be there for you to use even 
when your school library is no longer 
open to you because you have finished 
school. The Public Library of your 
city, town, or county belongs to you 
as well as to every other citizen of the 
district. The idea of the public li- 
brary began just about one hundred 
years ago, for it was really invented 
by that great pioneer educator of 
Massachusetts, Horace Mann. From 
a small seed, it has spread over the 
world until there are few communities 
in any state of the United States or 
Canada, and in some European coun- 
tries, without book service, for the 
recreation, education, and inspiration 
of the citizenry. 

The finest buildings and largest 
collections are of course found in the 
great cities. There is the New York 
Public Library with its main build- 
ing having space for sixty-three miles 
of books; the Chicago Public Library 
with its record of more than 4,000,- 
000 ,books borrowed in a year; the 
new Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore with its remarkable depart- 
mentalized collections and comfort- 
able accommodations for readers. To 
mention each by name and tell its 
distinguishing feature would be to fill 
a volume. 

Some of the most picturesque 
methods of book distribution are 
found in the county service to rural 
communities. County librarians from 


Three times the library was burned @Maine to California, from Georgia to 


out, and had to start over again be- 
fore proper fireproof housing was 


Oregon, have regular routes over which 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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LIBRARIES 
of the Sixteenth Century 


Below—Lecterns (reading desks) in the Zutphen 
Library, Holland. The other pictures show scenes in 
the ancient library of Hereford Cathedral, England. 
The chains and locks were @ common feature on 
account of the scarcity of printed books. 
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JAMES STEPHENS 


Here is one of those fabulous fibs that 


we call “tall tales.” It is told in a pub, 
a public drinking place in Ireland, and 
the teller is probably deep in his cups. 


What Thomas An Buile Said in a Pub 


I saw God. Do you doubt it? 
Do you dare to doubt it? 
I saw the Almighty Man. His hand 
Was resting on a mountain, and 
He looked upon the World and all about 
it: 
I saw him plainer than you see me now, 
You mustn’t doubt it. 


He was not satisfied; 
His look was all dissatisfied. 
His beard swung on a wind far out of 
sight 
Behind the world’s curve, and there was 
light 
Most fearful from His forehead, and He 
sighed, 
“That star went always wrong, and from 
the start 
I was dissatisfied.” 


He lifted up His hand— 
I say He heaved a dreadful hand 
Over the spinning Earth. Then I said, 
“Stay, 
You must not strike it, God; I’m in the 


way; 
And I will never move from where I 
stand.” 
He said, “Dear child, I feared that you 
were dead,” 
And stayed His hand. 


This story has the vigor of old Irish 
folk tales told to share consternation and 
wonder. James ,Stephens’ poetry, as well 
as his prose, shows a profound kinship 
with the common people of his country. 
The wild sweet fantasy of his nature 
poems is born in him from a_ people 
whose superstitions grew with every 
strange wail of the wind. In other poems 
there is the great sympathy and pity for 
suffering humans and animals known to 
those whose bare existence comes hard. 
In various moods of humor, tenderness 
and mysticism, Stephens writes with the 
simplicity of the spoken word. 





Hatteras 
(Continued from page 5) 


arches a Venice palace above it.” 

“But look here, Dick!’ said Walker, 
keeping to his subject, “you never 
leave word when you are coming back. 
One never knows that you have come back 
until you show yourself the morning 
after.” 

“I think,’ said Hatteras slowly, “that 
the finest sight in the world is to be seen 
from the bridge in St. James’ Park when 
there’s a State Ball on at Buckingham 
Palace and the light from the windows 
reddens the lake and the carriages glance 
about the Mall like fireflies.” 

“Even your servants don’t know when 
you come back,” said Walker. 

“Oh, said Hatteras quietly, “so you have 
been asking questions of my servants?” 

“I had a good reason,” replied Walker. 
“Your safety”; and with that the con- 
versation dropped. 

Walker watched Hatteras. Hatteras 
watched the forest. A West African 
mangrove forest night is full of the eer- 
iest, queerest sounds that. ever a man’s 
ears hearkened to. And the sounds come 
not so much from the birds or the sough- 
ing of branches; they seem to come from 
the swamp-life underneath the branches, 
at the roots of the trees. There’s a cease- 
less stir as of a myriad reptiles creeping 
in the slime. Listen long enough and you 
will fancy that you hear the whirr and 
rush of innumerable crabs, the flapping of 
innumerable fish. Now and again a more 
distinctive sound emerges from the rest— 
the croaking of a bull-frog, the whining 
cough of a crocodile. At such sounds Hat- 
teras would start up in his chair and cock 
his head like a dog in a room that hears 
another dog barking in the street. 

“Doesn’t it sound damned wicked?” he 
said with a queer smile of enjoyment. 

Walker did not answer. The light from 
a lamp in the room behind them struck 
obliquely upon Hatteras’ face and slanted 
off from it in a narrowing column until it 
vanished in a yellow thread among the 
leaves of the trees. It showed that the 
same enjoyment which rang in Hatteras’ 
voice was alive upon his face. His eyes, 
his ears,‘;were alert, and he gently opened 
and shut his mouth with a little clicking 
of the teeth. In some horrible way he 
seemed to have something in common 
with, he appeared almost to participate 
in, the activity of the swamp. Thus had 
Walker often seen him sit, and the sight 
gave to him a quite new impression of his 








James Stephens was born in Dublin, 
1882, where he still makes his home. His 
first book of poems Insurrections was 
written in one month just after he had 
discovered Browning and Blake. It ap- 
peared in 1909, and a few years later the 
attention of A. E. (George Russell) stim- 
ulated Stephens’ interest in the Irish tra- 
ditions. Since his Collected Poems was 
published in 1926, Stephens has brought 
out another book of verse, Strict Joy and 
Other Poems, 1931. This latter book has 


a more literary manner than the earlier 
work and is more intellectual in its philo- 
sophical expression. 

The poem above is reprinted from Mr. 
Stephens’ Collected Poems, by courtesy 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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friend. He wondered whether all these 
months his judgment had been wrong, 
And out of that wonder a new thought 
sprang into his mind. 

“Dick,” he said, “this house of mine 
stands between your house and the forest, 
It stands on the borders of the trees, on 
the edge of the swamp. Is that why you 
prefer it to your own?” 

Hatteras turned his head quickly to- 
wards his companion, almost suspiciously, 
Then he looked back into the darkness, 
and after a little said: 

“It’s not only the things you care about, 
old man, which tug at you; it’s the things 
you hate as well. I hate this country. I 
hate these miles and miles of mangroves, 
and yet I am fascinated. I can’t get the 
forests and the undergrowth and _ the 
swamp out of my mind. I dream of them 
at night. I dream that I am sinking into 
that black oily batter of mud. Listen,” 
and he suddenly broke off with his head 
stretched forward. “Doesn’t it sound 
wicked?” 

“But all this talk about London?” cried 
Walker. 

“Oh, don’t you understand?” interrupted 
Hatteras roughly. Then he changed his 
tone and gave his reason quietly. “One 
has to struggle against a fascination of 
that sort. It’s a devil’s work. So for 
all I am worth I talk about London.” 

“Look here, Dick,” said Walker. “You 
had better get leave and go back to the 
old country for a spell.” 

“A very solid piece of advice,” said 
Hatteras, and he went home to the Resi- 
dency. 

The next morning he had again dis- 
appeared. But Walker discovered upon 
his table a couple of new volumes, and 
glanced at the titles. They were Burton’s 
account of his pilgrimage to El Medinah 
and Mecca. 

Fiv@ nights afterwards Walker was 
smoking a pipe on the verandah when he 
fancied that he heard a rubbing, scuffling 
sound as if someone very cautiously was 
climbing over the fence of his compound. 
The moon was low in the sky and dipping 
down toward the forest, indeed the rim of 
it touched the treetops so that while a 
full half of the enclosure was lit by the 
yellow light, that half which bordered on 
the forest was inky black in shadow, and 
it was from the furthest corner of this 
second half that the sound came. Walker 
leaned forward listening. He heard the 
sound again, and a moment after a sec- 
ond sound, which left him in no doubt. 
For in that dark corner he knew that a 
number of palisades for repairing the 
fence were piled, and the second sound 
which he heard was a rattle as someone 
stumbled against them. Walker went in- 
side and fetched a rifle. 

When he came back he saw a negro 
creeping across the bright open space to- 
wards the Residency. Walker hailed to 
him to stop. Instead the negro ran. He 
ran towards the wicket gate in the pali- 
sade. Walker shouted again; the figure 
only ran the faster. He had covered half 
the distance before Walker fired. He 
clutched his right forearm with his left 
hand, but he did not stop. Walker fired 
again, this time at his legs, and the man 
dropped to the ground. Walker heard his 
servants stirring as he ran down the steps. 
He crossed quickly to the negro and the 
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‘negro spoke to him, but in English, and 


with the voice of Hatteras. 

“For God’s sake keep your servants 
off !” 

Walker ran to the house, met his ser- 
vants at the foot of the steps and ordered 
them back. He had shot at a monkey, he 
said. Then he returned to Hatteras. 

“Dicky, are you hurt?” he whispered. 

“You hit me each time you fired, but 
not very badly, I think.” 

He bandaged Hatteras’ arm and thigh 
with strips of his shirt, and waited by his 
side until the house was quiet. Then he 
lifted him and carried him across the en- 
closure to the steps, and up the steps into 
his bedroom. It was a long and fatiguing 
process. For one thing, Walker dared 
make no noise and must needs tread 
lightly with his load; for another, the 
steps were steep and rickety, with a nar- 
row balustrade on each side waist-high. 
It seemed to Walker that the day would 
dawn before he reached the top. Once or 
twice Hatteras stirred in his arms, and he 
feared the man would die then and there. 
For all the time his blood dripped and 
pattered like heavy raindrops on the 
wooden steps. 

Walker laid Hatteras on his bed and 
examined his wounds. One bullet had 
passed through the fleshy part of the fore- 
arm, the other through the fleshy part of 
his right thigh. But no bones were broken 
and no arteries cut. Walker lit a fire, 
baked some plantain leaves, and applied 
them as a poultice. Then he went out 
with a pail of water and scrubbed down 
the steps. Again he dared not make any 
noise; and it was close on daybreak before 
he had done. His night’s work, however, 
was not ended. He had still to cleanse 
the black stain from Hatteras’ skin, and 
the sun was up before he stretched a rug 
upon the ground and went to sleep with 
his back against the door. 

“Walker,” Hatteras called out in a loud 
voice, an hour or so later. 

Walker woke up and crossed over to 
‘the bed. 

* “Dicky, I’m frightfully sorry. I couldn’t 
know it was you.” 

“Thats’ all right, Jim. Don’t you worry 
about that. What I wanted to say was 
that nobody had better know. It wouldn’t 
do, would it, if it got about?” 

“Oh, I am not so sure. People would 
think it a rather creditable proceeding.” 

Hatteras shot a puzzled look at his 
friend. Walker, however, did not notice 
it, and continued, “I saw Burton’s account 
of his pilgrimmage in your room; I might 
have known that journeys of the kind 
were just the sort of thing to appeal to 
you.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s it,” said Hatteras, lift- 
ing himself up in bed. He spoke eagerly 
—perhaps a thought too eagerly. “Yes, 
that’s it. . I have always been keen on 
understanding the natives thoroughly. It’s 
after all no less than one’s duty if one 
has to rule them, and since I could speak 


* their lingo——” he broke off and returned 


to the subject which had prompted him 
to rouse Walker. “But, all the same, it 
wouldn’t do if the natives got to know.” 

“There’s no difficulty about that,” said 
‘Walker. “I'll give out that you have come 
back with the fever and that I am nursing 


‘you. Fortunately there’s no doctor handy 


‘to come making inconvenient examina- 
tions.” 


English Dection 


ar 


Hatteras knew something of surgery, 
and under his directions Walker poulticed 
and bandaged him until he recovered. The 
bandaging, however, was amateurish, and, 
as a result, the muscles contracted in 
Hatteras’ thigh and he limped—ever so 
slightly, still he limped—he limped to his 
dying day. He did not, however, on that 
account abandon his explorations, and 
more than once Walker, when his lights 
were out and he was smoking a pipe on 
the verandah, would see a black figure 
with a trailing walk cross his compound 
and pass stealthily through the wicket in 
the fence. Walker took occasion to ex- 
postulate with his friend. 

“It’s too dangerous a game for a man 
to play for any length of time. It is 
doubly dangerous now that you limp. You 
ought to give it up.” 

Hatteras made a strange reply. 

“Tl try to,” he said. 

Walker pondered over the words for 
some time. He set them side by side in 
his thoughts with that confessions which 
Hatteras had made to him one evening. 
He asked himself whether, after all, Hat- 
teras’ explanation of his conduct was sin- 
cere, whether it was really a desire to 
know the native thoroughly which 
prompted those mysterious expeditions, and 
then he remembered that he himself had 
first suggested the explanation to Hat- 
teras. Walker began to feel uneasy—more 
than uneasy, actually afraid on _ his 
friend’s account. Hatteras had acknowl- 
edged that the country fascinated him 
through its hideous side. Was this mas- 
querading as a black man a further proof 
of the fascination? Was it, as it were, a 
step downwards towards a closer asso- 
ciation? Walker sought to laugh the 
notion from his mind, but it returned and 
returned, and here and there an incident 
occurred to give it strength and color. 

For instance, on one occasion after Hat- 
teras had been three weeks absent, Walker 
sauntered over to the Residency towards 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Hatteras 
was trying cases in the Court-House, 
which formed the ground floor of the Resi- 
dency. Walker stepped into the room. It 
was packed with a naked throng of blacks, 
and the heat was overpowering. At the 
end of the hall sat Hatteras. His worn 
face shone out amongst the black heads 
about him white and waxy like a gar- 
denia, ‘ 

Walker, however, thinking that the 
Court would rise, determined to wait for 
a little. But, at the last moment, a negro 
was put up to answer to a charge of par- 
ticipation in fetish rites. The case seemed 
sufficiently clear from the outset, but 
somehow. Hatteras delayed its conclu- 
sion. There was evidence and unrebutted 
evidence of the usual details—human sac- 
rifice, mutilations, and the like, but Hat- 
teras pressed for more. He sat until it 
was dusk, and then had candles brought 
into the Court-House. He seemed indeed 
not so much to be investigating the’negro’s 
guilt as to be adding to his own knowl- 
edge of fetish ceremonials. And Walker 
could not but perceive that he took more 
than a merely scientific pleasure in the 
increase of his knowledge. His face ap- 
peared to smooth out, his eyes became 
quick, interested, almost excited; and 
Walker again had the queer impression 
that Hatteras was in spirit participating 

(Continued on next page) 


New Year’s Day. Emancipation Proc- 
lamation issued by Lincoln, 1863. 


James Wolfe, British General, hero 
of Quebec, born 1727. 


Birthday of Sir 

Isaac Newton, 
mathematician, 1642; 
Jakob Grimm, fairy 
tale teller, 1785; 
and Joseph Joffre, 
French hero of the 
Marne, 1852. 





Birthday of Robert Morrison, 1782, 
English missionary who translated the 
Bible into Chinese. 


Epiphany (Twelfth Night). 
Sumner, orator, champion 
slavery, born, 1811. 


Charles 
of anti- 


10 Ethan Allen, organizer of “Green 
Mountain Boys” of the American 
Revolution, born, 1737. Count Okuma, 
Japanese statesman who introduced con- 
stitutional government (1888), born, 1838. 


1 Domenico Ghirlandajo, Florentine 
painter of religious frescoes, who 
had Michael Angelo for a pupil, born, 
1449. Sir John Alexander Macdonald, 
who formed first government of the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1867, born, 1815. 
Birthday of Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1757. 


1 Charles Perrault, auther of Mother 

Goose stories, born 1628; Edmund 
Burke, British statesman, champion of 
American colonists, born, 1729; John 
Singer Sargent, portrait and mural 
painter, born, 1856. 


1 Benjamin Franklin, 

printer, philosopher, 
statesman, born, 1706. Thrift 
Week begins. David Lloyd 
George, British statesman, 
born, 1863. 


9 John Charles Fremont, 

explorer of Rockies, born, 
1818; “Stonewall” Jackson, Confederate 
General, born, 1824. 





9 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Ger- 

man dramatist, born, 1720 (Quot. 
Schol. Editorial Oct. 7, 1933); Lord 
Byron, English poet (Don Juan) born, 
1788; August Strindberg, born, 1849, 
Swedish novelist and dramatist, apostle of 
pessimism. 


9 California gold strike 
at Sutter’s Mill, 1848. 


3 Samuel Chapman Arm- 

strong, founder of 
Hampton Institute, Va., for 
education of- Negroes and 
Indians, born, 1839; Walter 
Damrosch, symphony conduc- 
tor, born, 1862. 





3 200th anniversary of birth of 
Robert Morris, financier of the 
American Revolution; birthday of Franz 
Schubert (Serenade), 1797. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP. By Willa Cather 


N old man is quietly waiting for 
the release of death. He is poor, 
as one counts money; he has been 
a poor missionary priest, and even 

as Archbishop he is without wealth, in the 
eyes of the world. But as he waits, his 
spirit is busily engaged with his past life; 
he sees it now as an aviator might see a 
landscape unrolled beneath him, seeing a 
pattern in it now, seeing where the rivers 
rise and where they flow, and vistas 
spread where nothing was to be seen. on 
the level ground. He sees a great proces- 
sion of ‘the people he had known and loved 
and helped, whose lives he has made part 
of his, as one can do who loves and helps 
those he knows. These lives are his real 
possessions. 

They pass before the reader too, these 
people in the life of the Archbishop. What 
a company! Good and bad and middling, 
Indian and white, each with his own prob- 
lems to solve and trials to undergo. You 
watch them one by one, and the story 
closes all too soon. It is a quiet story for 
all its many incidents, some of them so 
exciting. It has the underlying calm of 
the old man’s spirit. 

With this book Miss Cather’s reputation 
as a novelist reached its height. It was 
begun in New Mexico; she had meant to 
go to Europe, but the book took posses- 
sion of her, and she went hurriedly to 
work to finish it here in New York. Then 
the world knew it had a masterpiece. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop is now 
included in the Modern Library list. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell 


This is another quiet novel—but in an 
entirely different way. It is the demure, 
laughing record in story-form of a highly 
respectable village in early Victorian 
days, when Pickwick Papers was just 
coming out in monthly parts in green 
wrappers. Cranford is a village prac- 
tically without men; in fact, if the word 
“old maid” could be applied to ladies 
so charming as Miss Mattie and her 
friends, I fear that was what they were. 
But they live so delightful a life in their 
tiny narrow-minded town, that I keep the 
book at hand to read when life here grows 
too complicated and the rush of modern 
affairs too swift. Then it is soothing to 
read about the cow that wore a gray 
flannel suit, about Miss Deborah who 
thought Dickens “low,” compared to Dr. 
Johnson, and about her dear little sister 
Miss Mattie who had to keep a little shop 
and was so generous she couldn’t make a 
go of it. : 

During the War I met a lady who lived 
in Knutsford—the original of Cranford— 
and she told me that though the place 
was larger now and all the old maids were 
replaced by up-to-date spinsters, there 
was much of the same old-world charm 
about the place even now. Every man 
in it of military age went to the War, 
so for that time it was again a village 
of women; they wrote a little book, called 
it Cranford in Wartime and sold it for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. Mrs. Gas- 
kell, you remember, was the first biog- 
rapher (and friend) of Charlotte Bronté. 

Cranford is obtainable in the Every- 


man’s Library. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


How Libraries Grew Up 


(Concluded from page 8) 


they travel with their book wagons in 
the shape of specially built motor 
trucks: miniature libraries on wheels. 
They stop at remote farmhouses, at 
country schools, wherever requests 
have been made, and exchange the 
read for the unread. In one county of 
Kentucky the librarian goes on horse- 
back with the books in saddlebags! 
Listening to stories over the radio is 
not quite the same as having the whole 
book at once with the chance of fin- 
ishing it at a sitting. 

There is always a library some- 
where within reach—a library to 
which ‘young and old may go for 
pleasure and help. And librarians are 
not always like the one described by 
a poet as “impersonal as God or 
death”! Nor are they hoarders like 
that early one at Harvard University 
who was perfectly happy when every 
book was on the shelf but one, and 
he was on his way to ask Mr. Agas- 
siz for that! Librarians today are 
happiest when there are evidences 


that the treasures entrusted to their. 


care are known and used by every 
one in their community. 


Hatteras 


(Continued from preceding page) 


with an intense enjoyment. In the end 
the negro was convicted and the Court 
rose. But he might have been convicted 
a good three hours before. Walker went 
home shaking his head. He seemed to be 
watching a man deliberately divesting 
himself of his humanity. It seemed as 
though the white man was ambitious to 
decline into the black. Hatteras was 
growing into an uncanny creature. His 
friend began to foresee a time when he 
should hold him in loathing and horror. 
And the next morning helped to confirm 
him in that forecast. 

For Walker had to make an early 
start down river for Bonny town, and 
as he stood on the landing-stage Hatteras 
came down to him from the Residency. 

“You heard that negro tried yesterday?” 
he asked with an assumption of careless- 
ness. 

“Yes, and condemned. What of him?” 

“He escaped last night. It’s a bad 
business, isn’t it?” 

Walker nodded in reply and his boat 
pushed off. But it stuck in his mind for 
the greater part of that day that the pris- 
on adjoined the Court-House and so 
formed part of the ground floor of the 
Residency. Had Hatteras connived at his 
escape? Had the judge secretly set free 
the prisoner whom he had publicly con- 
demned? 

The question troubled Walker consider- 
ably during his month of absence, and 
stood in the way of his business. He 
learned for the first time how much he 
loved his friend, and how eagerly he 
watched for that friend’s advancement. 
Each day added to his load of anxiety. 
He dreamed continually of a black- 
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LITERARY LEADS 





“The Student’s Guide to Good Reading” 
lists 900 titles of good books, new and 
old, with descriptive comment on most . . , 
Three nickels buy it . . . Write the Na- 
tional Council Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago, Ill. . . . It is said 
that the compilers have really read every 
book they recommend. 


® 
The New Leisure Challenges the Schools 

is the name of a handbook published by 
the National Recreation Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C., and you 
couldn’t ask for better coverage of the 
“situation” . . . It is especially complete 
in its advice on what schools should do 
for leisure . . . Now if the schools will 
only tell us how to go to work. ... 

* 


A popular cartoon satirizing Ivan 
Bunin, winner of the 1933 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, has been committed by Blix in 
a Swedish paper... A mail man is shown 
delivering the prize and saying, “Now 
you will be famous.” “Yes,” Bunin says, 
with a sour face, “with one grab in the 
pocketbook, the Swedish Academy has 
achieved what I have worked in vain for 
all my life.” 

* 

Solomon was wrong, says Julian Hux- 
ley, British scientist .. . No moral model 
is the ant . . . It is addicted to strong 
drink, carries on a slave trade, employs 
child labor, goes to war, and makes class 
distinctions . . . Man is the only other 
animal with these vices. 


* 

“Fight” is the name of the official 

magazine of the American League 

Against War and Fascism, launched by 

Henri Barbusse, John Strachey, Langston 

Hughes and others, at 104 5th Avenue, 
New York. 


+ 
Now it is legal in the United States to 
buy Ulysses, the James Joyce classic 
which so many people do not prefer to 
his short stories, The Dubliners . . . Judge 
Woolsey says, “While in many places the 
effect of Ulysses on the reader undoubt- 
edly is somewhat emetic, nowhere does it 
tend to be an aphrodisiac . . . In Ulysses, 
I do not detect anywhere the leer of the 
sensualist” . . . Attorney Morris Ernst 
called the verdict the repeal of squeamish- 
ness ... Approving the decision, Heywood 
Broun says, “I have never been able to 
understand why a long fancy word should 
be accepted as in some ways cleaner than 
a short and simple one” . . . The case re- 
called Jimmy Walker's historic quip, when 
he was fighting censorship in the legisla- 
ture. “No girl,’ quoth Jimmy, “was ever 
ruined by a book.” 








painted man slipping among the tree- 
boles nearer and nearer, towards the red 
glare of a fire in some open space secure 
amongst the swamps, where hideous mys- 
teries had their celebration. He cut short 
his business and hurried back from Bonny. 
He crossed at once to the Residency and 
found his friend in a great turmoil of 
affairs. 

“Jim,” said Hatteras, staring up, “I’ve 
got a year’s leave; I'm going home. 

“Dicky!” cried Walker, and he nearly 
wrung Hatteras’ hand from his arm. 
“That's grand news.” 

“Yes, old man, I thought you would be 
glad; I sail in a fortnight.” And he did 

For the first month Walker was glad. A 
year’s leave would make a new man of 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Social Studies Section | 


734 Congress Meets for 


Crucial Regular Session 


How Congress Is Organized and How a Bill 
Goes Through the Legislative Hopper 


GAS N Thursday of this week, 
}))} the United States Congress 
meets for one of the most 
important sessions of its 
history. It is important from many 
points of view. For one thing, it is 
the first time that a regular session 
of a new Congress has convened in 
January. For over 140 years Con- 
gresses have been meeting on the 
firsts Monday in December, as pre- 
scribed in Article I, Section 4, of the 
Constitution. But it was the Con- 
gress that had been elected in Novem- 
ber of the year before, thirteen 
months before it convened. That was 
because in the 18th century it took a 
long time for news to get around and 
for newly elected Congressmen to 
travel the long distances from frontier 
regions to Washington. In the 20th 
century such a gap became an absurd- 
ity and caused the Congress to be 
less and less responsive to the im- 
mediate wishes of the people who 
elected it. 


No More “Lame Ducks” 


But last year Congress finally passed 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution, 
long advocated by Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska, which, when sub- 
mitted to the state legislature for ratifi- 
cation, went through in record time, and 
became the law of the land last October. 
It is called the “Lame -_Duck” Amend- 
ment, because its main purpose was to 
eliminate the “lame duck” sessions of the 
retiring Congress, which used to be held 
from December to March 4, after the new 
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Congress was elected, and _ contained 
many defeated legislators. It provided, 
among other things, that Congress should 
meet annually on January 4, and that the 
body which should take office at that time, 
every other year, should be the one 
elected in the preceding November, only 
two months before. 

The present session is the first regular 
session of the 73rd Congress, which was 
elected in November, 1932. It has already 
held one session—the extra one called on 
March 9 of last year by President Roose- 
velt to deal with emergency problems, 
which adjourned on June 16. The pres- 
ent session has no fixed limit. It will 
last until its leaders agree upon a date 
for adjournment, thus making more diffi- 
cult the practice of “filibustering” or de- 
liberate delay by speech-making, etc., 
which used to cause so much trouble in 
sessions with a fixed date of adjourn- 
ment. It is probable, therefore, that the 
present session will last throughout the 
remainder of the school year. Right 
through the spring months you will be 
reading in your newspaper of bills and 
debates and committee hearings on taxa- 
tion, the NRA, public works, the budget, 
currency, liquor control, and a score of 
other important sessions. Your history 
and civics and current events classes will 
be filled with these slogans, and if you 
want to understand what is going on in 
this crucial session, you had better find 
out how the huge Congressional hopper 
works. We shall devote part of this arti- 
cle, therefore, to a simple explanation of 
what goes on under the big white dome 
on Capitol Hill. 


Will Congress Uphold “New Deal"? 


Another reason why this session of Con- 
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This is the head of the 
“mace,” of traditional 
symbol of authority of 
Congress, which is car- 
tied into the sessions by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House and Senate. 


gress is important is that it comes at a 
time when the United States stands at a 
turning point in the evolution of our po- 
litical and economic system. We are now 
in the fifth year of the most serious busi- 
ness depression in our life as a nation. 
Ten months ago a new President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, a Democrat elected by 
seven millions plurality over Herbert 
Hoover, representative of the more con- 


‘servative Republican party, stood upon a 


platform in front of the Capitol, and with 
uplifted hand, pledged himself to an un- 
ending battle against depression and 
against the outworn economic system 
which had caused it. Behind him stood a 
Congress elected with him which for the 
first time in fourteen years was over- 
whelmingly Democratic. It was the dark- 
est hour of the financial crisis, with banks 
failing in every state, and a sense of panic 
gripping millions of hearts. What hap- 
pened then and since is known’to all. 

The Congress, in that brief but historic 
special session, gave President Roosevelt 
everything he asked of it. It passed 
thirteen bills of unprecedented magnitude 
under which the Administration embarked 
upon an entirely new and untried course. 
More power was concentrated in the 
President’s hands than in any previous 
President’s, even in war time. Many new 
agencies were set up which have exer- 
cised a drastic type of control on our 
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economic life. Many people cried “dicta- 
torship,” and expressed fears for our con- 
stitutional system. But the fact remained 
that the Congress is still the supreme 
legislative authority of the country. Not 
a power was granted to President Roose- 
velt which Congress could not revoke if 
it saw fit. In the past six months, the 
President and his staff have worked un- 
ceasingly to carry out the mandates they 
secured under these new laws. They have 
had two main aims: to bring recovery to 
a depressed country, and to reconstruct a 
creaking industrial and agricultural ma- 
chine in such a way that these periodic 
collapses can never occur again. No one 
claims that they have succeeded in these 
gigantic tasks. And yet they have not 
entirely failed. The degree of their suc- 
cess or failure is now to be submitted to 
the acid test of representative govern- 
ment—whether their course will be ap- 
proved in the main by Congress, or 
whether their extraordinary powers will 
be taken away and they will be told to 
start over again on a different tack. 

And so this coming session may fairly 
be said to be a crucial one—crucial not 
only for the policies of the Administra- 
tion, but crucial for the economic welfare 
of the people and for the future of the 
democratic system. 


The Two Houses of Congress 


As everybody knows, Congress consists 
of two bodies, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. There are 96 Sena- 
tors, two from each of the 48 states. For 
a good many decades they were elected 
not by the people directly but by the 
state legislatures. This was changed in 
1913, when the states ratified the Seven- 
teenth Amendment providing for the di- 
rect election of Senators. Representatives 


have always been elected directly, and 
their number is based on population. At 
present there are 435 Representatives in 
the House, the majority of them from the 
more densely populated states .of the 
Union. The present ratio of Congres- 
sional districts to population is about 1 
to 280,000. But every state has at least 
one representative, and in the small states 
that one is elected “at large.” 

Because Senators are elected to six-year 
terms, and their terms are so arranged 
that only one-third come to an end at 
any biennial election, the Senate is a 
body whose membership changes very 
gradually. Senators are frequently re- 
elected two or even three times, thus 
continuing to serve for 18 or 24 years un- 
interruptedly. But all the Representatives 
come up for re-election or defeat every 
second year, so that in theory it is possible 
for the personnel of the House to be en- 
tirely changed at a Congressional elec- 
tion. For this reason the Congress which 
meets after the election is called the 
“new” Congress, though most of the Sena- 
tors and in actual practice many of the 
Representatives are the same men who 
served in the “old.” 

The delegates from the thirteen sov- 
ereign states who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 to draw up a Federal Constitution 
distrusted the extension of democracy. 
They believed that it was not safe to give 
the people too much power over the gov- 
ernment. ‘They were also unwilling to 
surrender the legislative power of their 
own commonwealths tv the representatives 
of other states. But if they were to suc- 
ceed in establishing a central government, 
some compromise was necessary. The re- 
sult was the double legislature. The Sen- 
ate was established to represent the states, 
the House to represent the people. By 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


We are looking east from a point approximately over the beginning of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The buildings shown are, in order, (1) The Capitol; (2) Senate Office Building; (3) House 


Office Building; (4) House Office Annex; (5) Library of Congress; (6) New Supreme Court 


Building. The dash lines indicate two underground tunnels—one a subway with a miniature 
railway to carry Senators from their offices to the Capitol; the other a conduit for transporting 
books between the Library of Congress and the Capitol. 


providing that no bill could become law 
until passed by both houses, a check was 
placed on the free operation of the demo- 
cratic principle and the rights of the sey- 
eral states were preserved. But since 
1789 the democratic tide has quickened, 
and the functions of the two houses of 
Congress- are no longer so clear-cut as 
they once were. Through the Senate, 
states’ rights are still preserved, but the 
direct election of Senators and the gen- 
eral tone of present politics have made 
both houses in large measure democratic 
organs of government, and at times the 
Senate has seemed to reflect the will of 
the people more clearly than the House. 
Yet it remains by tradition the more aris- 
tocratic body; its members are generally 
older and more experienced than those of 
the House; many of them are talented 
lawyers, some able scholars, most accom- 
plished orators. That is one reason why 
debates in the Senate receive so much 
more attention in the papers than do dis- 
cussions in the House. 


The Party Line-Up 


In the 73rd Congress Democrats pre- 
dominate in both houses. There are 59 
Democratic Senators, 36 Republicans, and 
one Farmer-Labor; 313 Democratic Rep- 
resentatives, 117 Republicans, and _ five 
Farmer-Labor. This clear majority of 
Democrats is of the greatest importance, 
for by and large the majority party con- 
trols the Congress and can pass or op- 
pose what bills it pleases. 

This party control of Congress is at- 
complished in a number of ways. One of 
the most important methods is by means 
of the party caucus, a conference of party 
members preceding sessions, in which it is 
decided what legislation the party will 
press and what oppose. Senators are not 
bound to follow the decisions of their 
party’s caucus; Representatives are bound 
to do so unless prevented by obligations 
to their constituents. But naturally both 
Senators and Representatives give weight 
to the recommendations of the party with- 
out whose aid they could not have reached 
Congress at all. Unimportant measures 
are seldom considered in caucus, and from 
time to time blocs are formed in defiance 
of party lines. But in general the major 
legislation of the session is determined in 
caucus and the party members are ex- 
pected to support the program. 

But even a caucus is too large a gather- 
ing to achieve decisions without leader- 
ship, so that in practice the real power 
of the parties is vested in individuals, 
chief among them being, in the House, the 
Speaker, the chairmen of certain major 
committees and the floor leaders, and in 
the Senate the chairmen of the commit- 
tees, the majority and minority leaders 
and certain Senators with personal pres- 
tige and following. The President of the 
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United States also exercises considerable 
power over the deliberations of Con- 
gress, through his extensive control of 
appointments, or “patronage.” Because 
he is the acknowledged ‘head of his party 
his influence over Congress may be and 
often is of paramount importance in get- 
ting the party’s program passed. 

The Speaker of the House is able to 
determine the order of business, “recog- 
nize” Representatives who wish to speak 
or refuse to recognize them, decide ques- 
tions of parliamentary procedure, and in 
many other ways influence the delibera- 
tions. He is selected in party caucus 
and is always a member of the majority 
party. 

But no less impressive is the power of 
the Rules Committee of twelve members, 
of whom over half must belong to the 
majority party. Because it may decide 
what measures are to be considered on 
the floor, how long they are to be debated, 
and when the vote is to be taken, the 
Rules Committee is able to exert a deter- 
mining influence on the course of much 
legislation. 

Other committee chairmen who enjoy 
great influence in the House are those of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which 
prepares all revenue-raising bills (the 
Senate is not permitted to originate tax 
and tariff bills), and of the Appropria- 





MAJOR LEADERS OF 73RD 
CONGRESS 


All men named are Democrats except the 
minority leaders (Republicans) 


SENATE 


President, John Nance Garner (Texas), Vice- 
President of the United States 

Majority Leader, Joseph T. 
(Arkansas) 

Minority Leader, Charles L. McNary (Ore- 
gon) 


Robinson 


Committee Chairmen 
Appropriations: Carter Glass (Virginia) 
Banking and Currency: Duncan U. Fletcher 

(Florida) tee ee 
Commerce: Hubert D. Stephens (Mississippi) 
Education and Labor: David I. Walsh 

(Massachusetts) Eto ae 
Finance: Pat Harrison (Mississippi) 
Foreign Relations: Key Pittman (Nevada) 
Judiciary: Henry F. Ashurst (Arizona) 
Manufactures: Robert J. Bulkley (Ohio) 
Military Affairs: Morris mye, ty (Texas) 
Patents: Robert F. Wagner (New York) 
Rules: Royal S. Copeland (New York) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker, Henry L. Rainey (Illinois) * 
Majority Leader, Joseph W. Byrns (Ten- 

nessee) 
Minority Leader, Bertrand H. Snell (New 
‘ork) 

Committee Chairmen 
Agriculture: Marvin Jones (Texas) 
Appropriations: James P. Buchanan (Texas) 
Banking and Currency: Henry B. Steagall 

(Alabama) . 
Immigration and _ Naturalization: 

Dickstein (New York) ; 
Naval Affairs: Carl Vinson (Georgia) 
Rivers and Harbors: James J. Mansfield 


as) 
: Edward W. Pou (North Carolina) 
Ways and Means: Robert L. Doughton 
(North Carolina) 
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tions Committee, which decides how Fed- 
eral revenues are to be spent. 

The committee chairmen, always mem- 
bers of the majority party, attain their 
position through the practice of “senior- 
ity,” ice., the number of years they have 
served. When a new member comes to 
Washington, he is assigned to committees 
by his party leaders at their discretion, 
and only after years of service is he likely 
to attain rank on the more important com- 
mittees. This is one means of party 
discipline. All members must serve on at 
least three or four committees, though 
they usually specialize and become au- 
thorities on one subject. 

Majority and minority floor leaders 
eomplete the list of the leaders of the 
House. Indeed the majority floor leader 
is often as powerful a figure as the 
Speaker himself. The function of the 
floor leaders of both parties is to see that 
the decisions of the caucuses are carried 
out. To this end they jockey and “log- 
roll,’ dicker with each other and with 
other leaders, and whenever a party mea- 
sure comes to a vote round up the party 
strength behind it. The floor leaders are 
assisted by. “whips,” who patrol the cloak- 
rooms and offices to bring in members. 

The situation in the Senate is similar 
to that in the House but simpler, because 
the number of men is so much smaller. 
There is no counterpart to the Speaker in 
point of leadership, for the President of 
the Senate, who is always the Vice- 
President of the United States, exercises 
no comparable powers and is sometimes 
a member of the minority party. But 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations possesses unique control because 
he and his fellow-committeemen have the 
power to ratify or refuse to ratify all 
treaties with foreign nations. Individual 
legislators exercise greater influence in 
the Senate than they possibly could in the 
House. 


’ 


The Committee System 


Because the committees in effect serve 
party ends, it must not be supposed that 
that is their purpose. They have been 
created to meet the immensely difficult 
problem of legislating for 130,000,000 
souls, and without them Congress would 
accomplish nothing except discussion, rela- 
tively little even of that. In a society 
as complex and as technical as ours, a 
group like the House simply cannot con- 
sider even casually the thousands upon 
thousands of bills with which it is ex- 
pected to deal in the course of a single 
session. The solution has been to delegate 
the legislative power to smaller groups, 
each specializing in a certain kind of legis- 
lation: one committee dealing exclusively 
with pensions, another with matters per- 
taining to the post office, and still another 
with foreign affairs. While the committee 
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system has. been 
severely criticized 
as a denial of the 
democratic princi- 
ple, it is difficult 
to see how any 
democratic legisla- 
ture can function 
without some form 
of it. The com- 
mittees of the 
United States Con- 
gress do the real 
legislative work of 
the nation quietly 
and efficiently, in 
session and out. 
They often origi- 
nate bills and al- 
ways pass upon 
those originated by 
others. They 
gather pertinent 
information, take 
testimony, even at 
times travel around 
the country in the 
exercise of their 
duty. They are, in 
short, miniature 
legislatures, and 
the bills they rec- 
ommend to their 
parent bodies 
usually pass more 
or less automati- 
cally. 

During sessions, 
the Senate and 
House convene at 
12 o’clock noon 
daily, and in pe- 
riods of emergency, 
night sessions are 
held. The morn- 
ings are given over 
largely to sessions 
of the committees 
in their own rooms, 
which are scat- 
tered over the 
Capitol and the of- 
fice buildings. 


How a Bill 
Originates 


When Congress 
meets bills con- 
verge on it from 
several directions. 
They may be origi- 
nated by individual 
members of either 
heuse, or they may 
be suggested by the 
President or by 
other administra- 

(Continued 
on page 29) 
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final 
ing; then it is put 
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Builders of a Brave New World 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Head of English Department, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V. William Morris’ “News from Nowhere,” 
The Artist’s Utopia 


N the introductory article of this 
series we saw how impossible it 
would be for us on our short tour 
of exploration through Utopia to 
travel to all the ideal commonwealths 
built by the human imagination. We 
have, therefore, elected to visit cer- 
tain representative utopias, ideal 
states that owe their individual 
governmental and social form to the 


calling in life of their particular . 


builders. We have already made 
short tours of inspection through the 
utopias of the philosopher, the 
scholar, and the scientist. We shall 
now visit the utopia of the artist. 

If we were to approach this new 
Promised Land without the services 
of a guide, we should probably im- 
agine that we had doubled upon our 
tracks in the world of time and gone 
backward far beyond the utopia of 
the scientist, Sir Francis Bacon. For, 
as we shall soon see, the imaginary 
country we are now about to visit has 
a decidedly medieval look about it. 
But Morris’ “Nowhere” represented a 
300-year flight forward from Bacon’s 
“New Atlantis.” It was not charted 
on the map of the utopian world until 
1890, though its architecture and cus- 
toms suggest the Middle Ages. The 
artist, like the scholar, is often a 
lover of the past. His spirit is often 
repelled by the hustle and bustle of 
modern existence, in which he finds 
no time for the quiet contemplation 
of beauty. With the poet, himself an 
artist in the broader sense of the 
world, he asks: 

“What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare?” 

These lines of Davies explain ex- 
actly how our utopian artist and poet, 
William Morris, felt about the Indus- 
trial Age, into which he was born in 
the England of 1834. His father was 
a well-to-do discount broker of Lon- 
don with a house in a beautiful se- 
cluded section of Essex overlooking 
the Lea Valley and within about a 
mile of Epping Forest. Rambling on 
foot or riding on a Shetland pony 
across the peaceful countryside or 
through the great forest, the boy grew 
to love the quiet rural life of the dis- 
trict and to feel more and more 
strongly that all men and women 
should live closef to nature. 

After some years at Oxford, where 


he met several kindred spirits, among 
them Edward Burne-Jones, the artist, 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter 
and poet, Morris abandoned his first 
intention to take holy orders. He be- 
came first an architect, afterward a 
painter and designer, and finally the 
owner of a fairly large shop spécial- 
izing in arts and crafts products, 
especially furniture, tapestries, and 
stained glass windows, all of which 
were produced under his personal 
direction. Frequently, indeed, he did 
a great deal of the actual manual 
work himself. He took such delight, 
for example, in manufacturing Arras 
tapestries that he travelled to France 
to visit the Gobelins, where he found 
the ancient loom still in use. During 
the latter part of his life, too, he be- 
came a printer and publisher, turn- 
ing out artistic volumes printed in 
antique types with initial letters de- 
signed in the manner of medieval 
manuscripts. And when he was not 
producing something beautiful with 
his brush or on his loom, he was busy 
writing verse of such high order that 
after the death of Tennyson he was 
offered the poet-laureateship of Eng- 
land, an honor which he declined gra- 
ciously but firmly, for the positien 
seemed to him to be too much part 
and parcel of the whole order of so- 
ciety of which he so strongly disap- 
proved. 

Of all the evil features of that so- 
ciety, the most evil seemed to Morris 
to be the death in an age of machinery 
and mass-production of any oppor- 
tunity for men and women to develop 
the creative faculty. In 1857, when 
he and Burne-Jones wished to furnish 
their joint studio-apartment in Lon- 
don, the only furniture and hangings 
they could find for sale anywhere in 
the great metropolis were so ugly that 
they felt constrained to make every- 
thing themselves—designs, dyes, tex- 
tiles, and furniture—in the spirit of 
the so-called Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood of Artists to which they be- 
longed. Though he later became a 
sincere Socialist, he wanted no sterile, 
mechanized form of socialistic govern- 
ment that would merely “lighten the 
burden of labor, but would not pro- 
cure for it the element of sensuous 
pleasure which is the essence of all 
true art.” 


WILLIAM MORRIS at the Age of 53. 


“Out of my sorrows,” said the Ger- 
man poet Heine, “I created my 
songs,” and out of his sorrow that 
the once green and pleasant England 
of the craftsman had become the 
dingy, smoke-begrimed land of the 
factory-hand Morris wrote his utopia, 
News from Nowhere. 

To reach this Land of Nowhere 
Morris did not need to make the long, 
even if imaginary, sea-voyage that 
Raphael Hythloday and the nameless 
narrator of The New Atlantis were 
obliged to make. Like the hero of 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, by 
which he was greatly influenced, he 
simply. fell asleep in his own home in 
Hammersmith, a borough of London, 
and awoke to find himself in a newer 
and better—or perhaps we should say 
an older and better—England. 

For the England of the Industrial 
Age was gone completely, leaving as 
its only relic the Houses of Parlia- 
ment which were now used as a sta- 
ble! All the complicated machinery 
of the nineteenth century was no 
more: no factories marred the land- 
scape, no trains roared across the 
country-side from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, no automobiles dashly madly 
along the roads; the sole remnant of 
artificial motive power was an electric 
engine that propelled a_ beautiful 
barge along the Thames. The people 
of this future England no longer felt 
the need of machinery, for their lives 
were simple, healthful, and unhur- 
ried. Their great cities had disap- 
peared; London itself was only 4 
group of villages rurrounded on all 
sides by pleasant meadows sloping 
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down to the Thames. The inhabi- 
tants now lived and worked at tasks 
which brought them enjoyment as 
well as a perfectly adequate supply 
of the necessaries of life. They had, 
moreover, the joy of seeing about 
them only beautiful things, whether 
in Nature or in their own creations, 
their houses, their hand-carved furni- 
ture, the graceful bridges that 
spanned the ‘Thames, the communal 


‘halls in which they met as a group 


for pleasant conversation or to dine, 
and the store houses from which they 
drew, like the Utopians of More, 
whatever they needed without having 
to pay a cent. As for money, in fact, 
only scholars versed in ancient his- 
tory knew. what manner of thing it 
was. 

Of course the stranger. (or the 
Guest, as he was called by the inhabi- 
tants of this. wonderful new world) 
did not observe these things all at 
once. Some of them he learned 
through conversation with a group of 
charming young women whose duty it 
was to entertain visitors in the 


udies Section 


its 


to fixed posts in factory or shop, but 
there was little chance for deadly 
monotony in the lives of the workers 
in the dreamland of Morris, for they 
frequently exchanged jobs for the 
sake of variety: one of Morris’ fellow- 
guests, for example, was a weaver 
who had travelled south to take the 
place of a boatman while the latter 
went away for a few pleasant weeks 
of haying in the neighborhood of Ox- 
ford. It it worth noting, too, that 
this same weaver was quite a skilled 
mathematician, and that another 
guest, a very talkative dustman with 
a flair for the picturesque in his cos- 
tume, which was brilliant with vari- 
ous shades of green and gold, spent a 
good part of his leisure time in writ- 
ing novels, 

While it was easy enough for the 
Guest to learn a great deal about the 
private lives and the individual occu- 
pations of his companions, it proved 
more difficult to ascertain just what 
was the form of government in the 
new England of the artist’s vision. 


7 


Guest saw one murderer whom the 
whole community left to himself and 
to the punishment of his own re- 
morse. But no such thing as a crimi- 
nal element was possible among a 
people made happy and healthy by 
their work and their play and de- 
veloped in spiritual beauty by their 
delight in the creation of lovely 
things. Such problems as they had 
were not of a nature to be solved by 
any governmental agéncy. 

In short, Morris’ dream of a better 
world was what modern psychologists 
would call a “wish-fulfillment” dream. 
In it he had wandered into the sort 
of world in which he, as an artist, 
would have joyed to live, just as 
Bacon in his New Atlantis had 
come upon a land fashioned after the 
heart’s desire of the scientist. Un- 
like most wish-fulfillment dreams, 
however, it had about it nothing self- 
ish or personal. Referring in a letter 
to a friend to the question he often 
asked himself: ‘What would you feel 
if you were poor against the system 
under which you live?” Morris 





Guest House into which his own 
dwelling in Hammersmith had 
been miraculously transformed, 
an institution much like the 
Strangers’ Hall in The New At- 
lantis; with other customs of 
the Land of Nowhere he became 
acquainted in the course of his 
travels through the valley of the 
Thames. But from the very 
moment of his strange awaken- 
ing he did sense the atmosphere 
of happiness and health and the 
joy of working at peaceful tasks 





_which pervaded the whole 


countryside. So alien to the 


. people of this new England was 


the spirit of compulsion in their 
work that children were not 
forced to study even the three 
R’s. However, most children, 
“seeing books lying about, man- 
aged to read by the time they 
were four years old.” And if 
they did not, nobody felt at all 
alarmed. or aggrieved: there 
were many other and better 
things to do. 

Nor were the older inhabi- 
tants of the Land of Nowhere 
constrained to labor long and 
hard. Since their lives were 
simple and their needs few, they 
spent but little time on work produc- 
tive of things necessary to their ex- 
istence, and even this little time was 
passed pleasantly enough, for a great 
deal of their labor, such as planting 
and harvesting, was done by merry 
groups who laughed and sang _ to- 
gether at their healthful tasks in the 
fields and meadows. Today great 
masses of workers find their occupa- 
tions frightfully monotonous, since 
many of them are confined for hours 





The Manor House and Garden at Kelmscott, 
Morris’ Printing Press. 


The fact was that there was no gov- 
ernment to speak of except general 
gatherings of the local communities to 
decide such questions as what lands 
were to be tilled or whether there 
was need for a new town-hall or com- 
munal dining-room. Laws were un- 
necessary, since nobody had to be re- 
strained from stealing, because every~ 
body was encouraged to take what- 
ever he wanted. Crimes of passion 
did occur occasionally: in fact, the 
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wrote: “Of late years I have sel- 
dom had this question out of my 
mind and the answer to it has 
more than made me feel ashamed 
of my position, and more and 
more made me feel that if I had 
not been born rich I should have 
found my position unendurable.” 
For himself, he was able to lead 
the kind of life he wished others 
to have an opportunity to live. 
In his writings and in his lec- 
tures he always pleaded for an 
order of society in which “a han- 
dicraftsman shall put his own 
individual intelligence and en- 
thusiasm into the goods he fash- 
ions,’ in which “the worker 
shall not be always doing one 
minute piece of work and never 
being allowed to think of any 
other.” In News from No- 
where he painted his vision of 
such a society. 

Nor is this vision so utterly 
fantastic as some critics have 
considered it. The Labor Col- 
ony of Palestine, in actual ex- 
istence today, has, consciously 
or unconsciously, copied some 
of its salient features, such as, 
for example, the free inter- 
change of goods, communal 
dining-halls, and, most surprising of 
all, the system of education Morris 
advocated, for in the colony chil- 
dren are taught their three R’s only 
when they themselves feel the need 
of’ such knowledge in order to ac- 
complish something in which their 
interest has been aroused. The boy, 
for example, who wishes to build 
something in the community carpen- 
ter-shop is given the necessary ma- 

(Continued on page $1) 
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By | KENNETH M. GOULD 
Hard Money vs. Greenbacks? 


discussed the controversy that has 

arisen over the Roosevelt-Warren gold- 

buying policy, its underlying theory, 
and some of the criticisms that have been 
made of it by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague and 
other economists. 

The final and the most frightening argu- 
ment of the opponents of the Administra- 
tion’s policy is that it will lead to un- 
controllable currency inflation, which 
means the printing of paper money by the 
Government without any reserve of pre- 
cious metal to back it. The temptation 
for a government to do this is strong. 
When revenue from taxes falls off for any 
reason, or when huge sums are needed to 
prosecute a war or to undertake public 
works, or when budgets become unbal- 
anced for several years, a government 
must either borrow heavily at a high rate 
of interest (because private investors lack 
confidence in the government’s promises 
to repay), or create new currency (“fiat 
money”) to pay its bills. Since the na- 
tional legislature in a democracy has the 
power to regulate its currency, few gov- 
ernments in periods of great emergency 
have had the courage to face bankruptcy 
without turning loose the printing press. 
But almost without exception, when they 
have done so, the cure has been worse 
than the disease. 

The sound money advocates have history 
on their side when they point to numerous 
“horrible examples” of the effects of cur- 
rency inflation. The Continental Congress, 
in the midst of the Revolutionary War, 
could carry on only by issuing paper 
money, which depreciated so rapily that 
in 1780 a paper dollar was worth less than 
5 cents in gold, butter was $12 a pound, 
flour $1575 a barrel, and Samuel Adams 
paid $2000 for a new suit and hat. All 
of which explains why a phrase has en- 
tered our national language, “not worth 
a Continental.” France, after its Revo- 
lution, printed currency called “assignats,” 
based on confiscated church lands. By the 
time it got through, 45 billion francs had 
been printed and prices had risen 300 per 
cent. The U. S. resorted to paper money 
to finance the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. The latter currency, called “green- 
backs” because of its color, began in 1862, 
and less than half a billion dollars of it 
was ever issued, most of which is still in 
existence. Prices about doubled, but the 
effects were not nearly so bad as they 
were in the Confederacy, whose “shin- 
plasters” became a by-word for worthless- 
ness. But the crowning example of the 
terrors of inflation is the nightmare that 
happened to Germany from 1920 to 1924. 
At its peak, 518 quintillions (write 18 
zeroes after it) of paper marks were in 
circulation, and it took 40 billion marks 
to buy a cent. Prices changed hour by 
hour. Wages were increased constantly 
but could never catch up. What this sort 
of thing means in human hardship can 
scarcely be imagined by one who has never 
gone through it. The savings of a life- 
time would not buy a ham sandwich. 
Whole sections of the population became 
paupers. 

Now it is obvious that no sensible per- 
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son wants such things to happen to Amer- 
ica. To compare our present situation 
with these others is hardly accurate. We 
have an ample supply of gold, our budget 
is on the way to being balanced, and the 
manipulation of the currency is in the 
hands of a few responsible officials. 

The thing that causes trouble is violent 
fluctuation in the prices of wholesale com- 
modities within a short time. If prices 
collapse, as they did from 1929 to 1933 
(there has been about a 75 per cent de- 
cline in the general price level during that 
period), we have what we call “deflation.” 
Deflation, if left to itself, ends in a tidal 
wawe of bankruptcies, bank failures, and 
suicides. It causes misery to the farmers, 
the laborers, the producing classes gen- 
erally, and especially to all those who owe 
debts which were fixed when the dollar 
was at its old high level, but whose income 
has failed to keep pace with their debts. 
In March, 1933, we had reached a point 
beyond which humane persons realized we 
could not go much farther. A Wall Street 
broker, speaking “off the record,” admit- 
ted that another year of deflation would 
have brought even conservative America 
to revolution. 


President Roosevelt set out, therefore, 
with the avowed purpose of restoring the 
price level, and of finding a way to man- 
age our money so that the pressure on the 
poorer groups would be relieved. He 
must steer a middle course between the 
extremes of deflation and inflation. But to 
do so he must take some inflationary 
measures. In Congress there is a large 
group of Senators and Representatives 
from Western and Southern states who 
favor a high degree of inflation. Some of 
them want silver to be accepted for coin- 
age at a fixed ratio to gold (as Bryan 
did in 1896). Others want a large issue 
of paper money to be used for public 
works or distributed in any way that will 
give the masses more purchasing power. 
The President, knowing this, induced Con- 
gress last April to lump all kinds of in- 
flation in one bill (attached to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act), and to give 
him the sole power to choose which means 
he would use. Ever since then he has been 
trying some of the milder and less dan- 
gerous methods. He began by going off 
the gold standard, allowing the dollar to 
depreciate slightly in foreign exchange. 
Then he adopted the gold purchase plan 
in October. But neither of these has as 
yet raised prices sufficiently. Now he has 
gone into the silver market, as agreed at 
the London Economic Conference among 
all the silver-producing nations, and will 
buy each year our entire domestic pro- 
duction of silver. 

Whether any of these devices will do 
what their advocates hope is yet to be 
proved and seems open to considerable 
doubt. But the President has at no time 
given any ground for believing that he 
favors fiat money. There is every reason, 
on the other hand, for believing that he 
is trying hard to solve the problem with- 
out surrendering to the extremer advo- 
cates of currency inflation in Congress. 
Mr. Roosevelt has a political as well as 
an economic problem on his hands, and 
those who attack him for these experi- 
ments apparently do not realize that to 
go back to the gold standard now and let 
deflation continue would be the surest 


SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Under Roosevelt, the Government Print- 
ing Office is developing a strain of quality 
comparable to its notorious reputation for 
quantity . . . There have always been 
smarties who say the Congressional Rec- 
ord is the funniest thing in print... But 
recently people have been finding enter- 
taining information of a serious sort in 
the Consumer’s Guide of the AAA and in 
the Monthly Labor Review . The 
November issue of the Review has a table 
of changes in occupations since 1850. . 
One of the eye-openers is the data show- 
ing that there are fewer doctors per mil- 
lion population today than there were 
eighty years ago . . . But there are ten 
times as many barbers, hairdressers, and 
manicurists . . . If you are looking for an 
uncrowded vogational field, this should be 
a good chart for you to study. 

* 


There is. one magazine department that 
should have been mentioned here long ago 

. . It is headed “—“SOME OF THE 
PEOPLE— ” in Life ... You know the 
old gag, “You can fool some of the people 
some of the time, and some of the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool some 
of the people some of the time” . Life 
uses these columns to describe the petty 
rackets by which the people who are too 
stupid to be honest bilk and gyp the 
people who are too stupid to live. 


* 
Round Table contributors and other 
rookie writers have written here about a 
mean trick that is being played by so- 
called manuscript and scenario agencies 
. . The agency tells the innocent con- 
tributor that his manuscript has been 
“accepted for marketing” or some such 
deceptive nonsense, but before the writer 
may expect to receive anything for his 
work he is supposed to send $20 for 
“copyright” or for other mythical ex- 
penses ... As you ought to know, who- 
ever sends a nickel to these big, bad 
wolves gets nothing for it, not even a 
receipt. 


8 
Conservation of Natural Resources fans 
have a new source of heavy ammunition 
in The People’s Forests, by Robert Mar- 
shall . He points out that less than a 
tenth of our original billion acres of forest 
land are left standing, and only a frac- 
tion of that is under government control 
. .- His plan to fight flood and erosion by 
government rehabilitation of half a billion 
acres of potential forest reserve is a sound 
one based largely upon “A National Plan 
for American Forestry” devised by the 
Government Forestry Service . . . The 
need for quick action is told in the note 
that it takes 40 to 150 years to rebuild a 
ruined forest. 


ra 

“Any people anywhere being inclined 
and having the power have the right to 
rise up and shake off the existing govern- 
ment, and found a new one that suits 
them better. This is a most valuable and 
a most sacred right—a right which we 
hope and believe is to liberate the world” 


. Who said this? The first student to 
send in the right name to this department 
will receive a twenty-one-gun salute from 
the Scholastic navy ... The answer will 
appear in the issue after next. 








way to force Congress into a riot of print- 
ing-press money. 
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Administration Buys Silver, 
Pushes Government Spending 


N the weeks immediately preceding the 

holidays, President Roosevelt’s recov- 

ery plans took a number of new turns. 
On the agricultural front the developments 
were dramatic. George Peek, head of 
the AAA, is a business man. He wants 
to increase the income of farmers without 
limiting the profits of business men. But 
the AAA is a division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Secretary Wallace and 
Assistant Secretary Tugwell believe that 
the farmer can’t be helped much unless 
business profits are limited and the gap 
between farm prices and store prices is 
narrowed. So they prepared a_ model 


code for the processors and distributors — 


of food products, and they included in it 
a degree of government regulation which 
Mr. Peek couldn’t stomach. For a long 
time he tried to “play ball,” but so lack- 
ing in enthusiasm was he that hardly any 
codes. got written, and those that did were 
not to the liking of Messrs. Wallace and 
Tugwell. Finally Mr. Wallace left it be 
known how he felt about the situation, 
and Peek, Wallace, and Tugwell carried 
their differences to the President. 

The result was a compromise. First, 
all AAA codes except those for “first 
processors” and the merchants who buy 
products at the farms were transferred 
to the NRA, where they will be handled 
by George Peek’s one-time business part- 
ner, General Johnson. This was a victory 
for Peek, but it left the problem of the 
remaining codes unsettled. After a few 
days Mr. Roosevelt decided in favor of 
the “radicals,’ and Mr. Peek resigned 
from the AAA to organize a new govern- 
ment agency in the State Department 
for developing exports of farm products. 
In his place on the AAA Mr. Wallace ap- 
pointed Chester C. Davis, farmer, jour- 
nalist, and business associate of Mr. 
Peek’s. Apparently Mr. Davis is more 





radical than Mr. Peek, but Mr. Johnson 
is not. Once again President Roosevelt 
has straddled, without resolving, the con- 
flict between right and left. 


Labor Board Demands Free Elections 


While this internal squabble was going 
on in the Department of Agriculture, 
Senator Wagner of the National Labor 
Board, division of the NRA, was having 
a battle royal with a couple of big indus- 
trialists. A famous part of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is Section 7-A, 
which guarantees workers the right to 
form their own unions and bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. Accord- 
ing to a report of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 98 per cent of the 
manufacturers of the country are opposed 
to collective bargaining. They want each 
worker to deal individually with the cor- 
poration which employs him, because they 
know that in that way the corporation can 
dictate terms which the individual must 
accept. But if the workers band together 
in a union, they may be able to dictate 
terms to the corporation. Under NIRA, 
intimidation to prevent workers from 
forming unions is forbidden, and _ the 
manufacturers have turned to the expedi- 
ent of “company unions.” Company 
unions are organized and dominated by 
the manufacturers. Last month two of 
them came forcibly to the attention of 
the National Labor Board, whose duty it 
is to enforce Section 7-A. 

E. T. Weir, chairman of the Weirton 
Steel Company, and E. G. Budd of the 
Budd Manufacturing Company, auto body 
builders, have both formed company 
unions. Mr.. Weir ordered his union to 
elect “representatives” from a list of fore- 
men prepared by him. When the NLB 
protested, he defied it, refusing to allow 
government supervision of the election. 


BACK TO WORK!I—Some of Chicago's unemployed, 25,000 of whom were put to 
work on parks, sanitary projects, etc., by the CWA at $15 a week. 
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Cowan in Boston Transcript 


SOME DAY THERE WILL BE A DECISION 





“The company,” he said, “believes it to 
be its duty to stand behind the great ma- 
jority of its workers in resisting illegal 
interference in their organization by the 
Labor Board.” The election was held, and 
many of the workers wrote in the name 
“Hitler” as a form of protest. Others 
signed affidavits charging that they had 
been forced to vote by coercion and in- 
timidation. ; 
As a result of this defiance, Senator 
Wagner announced that he would ask 
Congress to give the NLB legislative 
power. Meantime he asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to sue for an injunction 
against the Weirton Company, and 
planned a similar suit against Budd. 


President Buys Silver 


To its monetary policy the Administra- 
tion continued to hear objections, but in- 
stead of heeding them it took a new and 
wholly unexpected step in its efforts to 
raise prices and restore prosperity by 
monetary means: it began to buy silver. 
In a single executive order, President 
Roosevelt ratified the silver agreement 
which Senator Key Pittman prepared at 
the World Economic Conference last 
summer and ordered the purchase by the 
U. S. mints of practically all the newly 
mined silver of the country at a price 
well above the current market price. Of 
the silver purchased, half is to be coined 
and half to be kept in the Treasury. 
Senator Pittman, elated, prophesied that, 
by increasing the purchasing power of the 
countries on a silver currency, China, 
India, Mexico, and South American na- 
tions, the new move would boom our ex- 
ports. Others thought the decision merely 
a sop to the inflationists. 

Simultaneously with the silver an- 
nouncement came the news that the R.F.C. 
had increased its gold-buying fund to 
$100 million, of which $60 million has al- 
ready been used. For nearly three weeks 
the Administration had failed to raise the 
price of gold, then raised it 5c., to $34.06. 
Critics of its policy had taken the pause as 
an indication that it was reconsidering the 
whole question. But the White House let 
it be known that the real reason was 
lack of funds with which to carry on, and 
the news from the R.F.C. seemed to con- 
firm the statement. 
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The chief threat of the critics, that the 
process of dollar devaluation would ruin 
the government’s credit, failed to ma- 
terialize when the Treasury raised a loan 
of nearly a billion by selling certificates. 
Instead of turning thumbs down on gov- 
ernment credit, investors rushed to buy 
the certificates, and the loan was three 
times oversubscribed in a day. 


CWA Employs 4,000,000 


Meanwhile government spending was 
proceeding apace. True to its promise, 
the CWA had four million men at work 
by December 15. They ranged from 
street-cleaner to artists and teachers, and 
the jobs they were given varied from tidy- 
ing parks to doing office work and paint- 
ing murals. Al Smith branded the civil 
works program an alibi for the failure of 
the PWA, but Secretary Ickes replied 
that the PWA has made three million 
jobs. Alibi or no, it pleased millions all 
over the country, and the speed with 
which it was carried out amazed the na- 
tion. A conference of mayors meeting at 
Washington expressed enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and urged that Congress increase 
the appropriation to hire another four 
million in January. Even if Congress fails 
to act, the CWA will have paid out $700 
million by February 15, Administrator 
Hopkins estimates. 

Remembering the jobless whom not 
even the CWA can give employment, 
Washington added coal to the list of seven 
commodities it now distributes to the 
needy. The others are wheat, pork, beer, 
beans, mutton, butter, and apples. To 
handle this huge distribution program, a 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has 
been formed, with broader powers than 
any other new governmental agency. It 
could take over all the functions of the 
PWA, AAA, and FERA if the President 
ordered. 

But Federal expenditures must be sup- 
plemented by bank credit before perma- 
nent or substantial revival can occur, and 
the Administration is still at work trying 
to ease bank credit. In less than two 
years the RFC has poured over $3,500 
million into the various credit arteries of 
the nation, the December report showed. 
Recently it has bought the capital notes 
or preferred stock of nearly 2,500 banks, 
thus making the government part-owner 
of the country’s banking system. An- 
other measure designed to increase bank 
deposits, the deposit insurance plan, went 
into effect on January 1. 

Still another recovery problem is find- 
ing the money to finance government ex- 
penditures. The Administration is ex- 
pected to ask Congress for $5 or $6 bil- 
lion in 1934. Some of this can be raised 
temporarily by borrowing, but eventually 
it must come out of taxes. No Christmas 
cheer to the rich was the program of the 
Ways and Means Committee, designed to 
stop evasions like those of Mr. Wiggin 
and Mr. Mitchell and take a greater share 
of large incomes than is now done. In 
the hearings on this program Acting Sec- 
retary Morgenthau suggested that a dis- 
tinction be made between earned incomes 
and those from investments. The trend 
in Federal tax policy seems to be. toward 
“soaking the rich” and redistributing their 
wealth through the medium of higher in- 

come and inheritance taxes. 


Repeal Brings Control Problem 


thought that repeal of the Eighteenth 

Amendment would remove the Fed- 
eral government from the field of liquor 
control got a rude shock when the Ad- 
ministration’s plan was revealed. It pro- 
vided for the creation of a Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration empowered. to 


be hopeful votaries of liberty who 
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to 1914. This gave Italy a larger quota 
than France, and produced anguished 
howls in Paris. Later the quota was 
doubled by the allotment of five million 
gallons to Canada. 

Busy as the Federal government was 
with its preparations for Repeal, it was 
outdone by many State legislatures. On 
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the day when Utah cast 
her fateful vote and the 
death knell of Prohibi- 
tion was sounded, two 
States had established 
government stores, 26 
were officially dry, 12 
had hastily cooked up 
control systems of as- 
sorted varieties, four 
had no control what- 
ever, two were unde- 
cided, and two _ per- 
mitted only 3.2. beer. 
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From the _ bone-dry 
States like Kansas and 
Maine to the wide-open 
states like Louisiana 
and Nevada, every 
known method of deal- 
ing with the liquor 
problem was exempli- 
fied. 

4 In the 18 wet states 
legal liquor began to 
flow again on Dec. 5, 
z2| bringing with it a host 
> of new problems, none 
of which was more diffi- 
cult or more pressing 
than that of taxation. 
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OUR NEW PROBLEM 


rule the distilling business with an iron 
hand. According to the code’s terms, no 
one may engage in distilling without a 
FACA permit, no one so engaged may 
have any interest in retailing liquor (a 
provision that made some people pretty 
mad), and the whole industry must accept 
the jurisdiction of the government over 
standards of fill, identity, and quality of 
product, misbranding, false advertising, 
and mislabeling, much as the proposed 
Food and Drug Bill would enforce gov- 
ernment control of the food and drugs in- 
dustries. Most significant of all, perhaps, 
the FACA reserves the right to inspect 
records, limit production, assign produc- 
tion quotas, limit profits, and shut down 
any or all distilleries as it sees fit. 
Distilleries got pretty hot under the 
collar when they saw the proposed code, 
but they were in the position of convicts 
about to be pardoned, well advised to ac- 
cept freedom an almost any terms. De- 
spite their protests, the code went into 
effect virtually as presented. As chair- 
man of the FACA, President Roosevelt 
appointed Joseph H. Choate, Jr., of New 
York, an old friend who took an active 
part in the drive for Repeal. Mr. Choate 
announced that he would first try letting 
the distilling industry govern itself. He 
also announced an import quota of be- 
tween four and five million gallons during 
the first two months after Repeal, to be 
divided among the nations on the basis of 
their average monthly imports from 1910 





Orr in Chicago Tribune 


The question is how to 
raise a revenue without 
making prices so high 
that the boetlegger can undersell the law- 
abiding dealer. 





President Warns Lynchers 


N a radio speech which has been de- 

scribed as “beautiful in its form, as 
| moving as usual in its delivery, and true 

and fine in its content,” President 
Roosevelt last month condemned lynching 
as “that vile form of collective murder’ 
and rebuked Governor Rolph of Cali- 
fornia for his attitude toward the recent 
lynchings in that State. “We know that 
it is murder and a deliberate and definite 
disobedience of the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill’ We do not excuse those in 
high places or in low who condone lynch 
law.” 

Newspapérs from coast to coast praised 
Mr. Roosevelt for his forthright stand. But 
only nine days later the body of a young 
Negro boy was found hanging from the 
limb of a cedar tree near Columbia, Tenn. 
A grand jury had refused to indict him 
on an attack charge a few days before. 
Governor Hill McAlister called the lynch- 
ing a disgrace. 

Meanwhile officials were taking steps to 
prosecute the California and Missouri 
lynchers. At San Jose, California, the 
boy who boasted about leading the lynch 
mobs was arrested. And at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, three men alleged to have played 
principal roles in the lynching there were 
ae on charges of first degree mur- 

er. 
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The Legislative Palace in Montevideo, where the Pan-American Congress is meeting 


Pan-American Conference Avoids Economics 


HEN Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull sailed into the har- 
bor of Montevideo to attend 


the Seventh Pan-American Conference, 
his eyes fell on a red flag flying from a 
chimney near the dock. On the flag were 
the words, “Out with Hull.” Flag and 
words had been put there by Commu- 
nists, but they expressed the sentiment of 
much of Latin America toward the United 
States and its diplomats. That sentiment 
rumbled under the smooth surface of the 
Conference in the days that followed, and 
now and then it boiled up to disturb the 
polite placidity of the proceedings. 

First the Uruguayan delegation pre- 
sented a five-point program for a tariff 
truce. It was referred to a subcommit- 
tee, where, like many another embarrass- 
ing proposal, it was quietly killed. 
Praising the principle of reciprocity agree- 
ments, Secretary Hull invited the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere to lower their 
tariffs and persuade the rest of the world 
to follow their example. The Conference, 
meeting in plenary session, endorsed Mr. 
Hull’s. tariff policy, but without obligat- 
ing any nation to pursue it. All other 
economic questions were avoided by the 
expedient of a special financial conference 
to meet in the indefinite future. 

More concrete were the results of the 
Conference’s efforts to restore peace in 
the Chaco. After trying for some time 
to shift the burden onto the shoulders of 
the investigating commission sent over by 
the League of Nations, the Conference 
voted to extend its “good offices” in set- 
tling the dispute. Somewhat unexpectedly, 
the Bolivian and Paraguayan delegates 
accepted the offer. A truce was drawn 
up by Bolivia and accepted by Paraguay 
just after a great Paraguayan victory, in 
which several forts were captured and 
10,000 prisoners taken. On the eve of 
the truce, which had been arranged to 
take effect on Dec. 20 and last through the 
month, Paraguay captured four more 


forts. Bolivia took this as a violation of 
the spirit of the armistice if not of the 
letter, and threatened to break off the 
negotiations. Yet there was a feeling 
in Montevideo that, thanks chiefly to the 
efforts of Secretary Hull, an enormous 
stride toward a permanent peace had 
been taken. 

If Mr. Hull had reason to rejoice over 
the outcome of the Bolivia-Paraguay 
negotiations, he had none when the Hai- 
tian and Cuban delegates protested 
against American intervention in their 
countries. Haiti demanded an end of 
American financial control and military 
occupation. Cuba’s Minister of Labor de- 
clared that the United States had inter- 
vened in Cuba by failing to recognize the 
Grau San Martin government. The cat 
was out of the bag, and a chorus of 
voices was instantly raised in protest 
against the “colossus of the North,” 
whose meddling in Latin American affairs 
is bitterly resented. So vehement was the 
protest that Secretary Hull felt obliged 
to reply. “No government need fear in- 
tervention on the part of the United States 
under the Roosevelt administration,” he 
promised. Skeptical, the Nicaraguan del- 
egate urged that “these fair words from 
Mr. Hull be recorded in writing,” and the 
international law committee approved the 
Cuban-sponsored resolution outlawing in- 
tervention. The day before, Jefferson 
Caffery had arrived in Cuba as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal representative, to replace 
former Ambassador Welles. 

When the Pan-American Conference 
voted to submit to its members a treaty 
guaranteeing equal civil and _ political 
rights to women, the United States ab- 
stained from voting. Women’s organiza- 
tions in the States sent telegrams of pro- 
test to Secretary Hull, and several Sen- 
ators back them up. In the end it was 
announced that the U. S. would sign the 
treaty with a reservation that confirma- 
tion must come from Congress. 


2! 
De Valera Meets Rebuffs 


RELAND has a chip on her shoulder, 

and it looks as though it would be 

only a matter of time before England 
knocks it off. What will happen then no- 
body knows. 

The bone of contention is the relation 
of Ireland to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Ireland is now independent 
of Parliament but not of the Crown. Like 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, she 
has her own legislature and makes her 
own laws. But she is still a member of 
the Commonwealth, and as such she must 
own allegiance to the King. President 
de Valera is determined to sever the re- 
maining ties and make Ireland a republic. 
Recently he wrote J. H. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of State for the Dominions, and teld 
him so. Mr. Thomas made an evasive reply. 
Because it cannot believe that Mr. de 
Valera meant what he said, Mr. Thomas 
wrote, His Majesty’s Government does not 
feel obliged to state what course it would 
take were Ireland really to secede. 

Mr. de Valera shot back: “Mr. Thomas 
shirked the issue. We asked him to say 
straightforwardly that the exercise by the 
Irish people of their right to sever the 
forced connection with the British Com- 
monwealth would not lead to war... Mr. 
Thomas attempts to deny that the treaty 
of 1921 was forced on Ireland by a threat 
of immediate war . .. While this threat 





Sykes in Philadelphia Public Ledger 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


remains, while relations between the two 
countries rest on a basis of force, there 
can be no real understanding, no real 
friendship between us and the British 
people.” 

But Mr. Thomas's Britishers are not 
the only thorn in Eamon de Valera’s side. 
Lately General O'Duffy has been giving 
him lots of trouble. When the Blue 
Shirts were banned, they became Young 
Ireland. When Young Ireland was 
banned, it became the League of Youth. 
Nettled, President de Valera bided his 
time. Presently General O'Duffy ap- 
peared at a seashore town in a blue shirt 
and was promptly arrested. Smuggled 
to Dublin by the police, he was released 
by the High Court after counsel for the 
government had made a vain attempt to 
have his detention continued. Ireland 
calls it the worst blow de Valera has re- 
ceived since he took office. 
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New York's Reforms Begin 


AYOR-ELECT Fiorello La- 
Guardia of New York last 
month was busy laying plans 


and choosing associates for his 
administration to begin January 1. 

As Police Commissioner he appointed 
Major-General John F. O'’Ryan, able 
soldier, and as Fire Commissioner, a 
“career” fireman, Chief McElligott. For 
Commissioner of Public Welfare he chose 
William Hodson, one of the city’s leading 
social workers, and director of the Wel- 
fare Council. For 
Corporation Counsel 
he selected Paul Win- 
dels, a prominent Re- 
publican lawyer. To 
be Counsel to the 
Commissioner of Ac- 
counts he appointed 
Irving Ben Cooper, 
one of Samuel Sea- 
Bury’s chief investi- 
gators in the work 
that led to the flight 
of Mayor Walker. To 
occupy the position of 
City Chamberlain 
until that useless 
office is abolished, he 
chose A. A. Berle, Jr., 
legal adviser to the 
AAA. Mr. LaGuar- 
dia’s Commissioner of 
Parks will be Robert 
Moses, now Long 
Island State Park 
Commissioner. And 
his Commissioner of 
Accounts will be Paul Row: 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York and His New Cabinet. 
Row (left to right): 
Hodson, Windels, Bianshard, Cooper. 


ee 
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Blanchard, who as director of the City 
Affairs Committee has made a profession 
of exposing Tammany graft. The appoint- 
ments pleased Mr. LaGuardia’s well-wish- 
ers and sent chills down the spines of old- 
line politicians, unaccustomed to seeing 
jobs handed out on a merit basis. 

In a brief speech before a non-partisan 
gathering, the Mayor-elect last month out- 
lined the program of his legislation. It 
includes state aid in balancing the city’s 
budget, re-establishing its credit, revising 
its charter, and reforming its courts to 
eliminate the influence of gangsters and 
racketeers. 


Front 


O'Ryan, LaGuardia, McElligott. Back 








Lindberghs Come Home 


==HE Lindberghs are home again. 

They completed one of the most re- 

markable air jaunts in the history of 

aviation when they landed in New 
York just before Christmas. Since they 
left the States last July they have visited 
four continents, flown far to the north 
of the Arctic Circle and a good five de- 
grees south of the Equator, spent at least 
one night in each of 21 countries, and 
crossed the Atlantic from Africa to Bra- 
zil in a non-stop flight half as long as the 
famous one of May 20, 1927. They got 
home safe and sound in plenty of- time 
for Christmas. 

Setting out from New York on July 9, 
they flew by easy stages to Newfoundland, 
thence along the Labrador coast and to 
Greenland. After exploring Greenland, 
they crossed the sea to Copenhagen via 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands. Then 
they went on to Stockholm, Leningrad, and 
Moscow. From Russia they flew to Nor- 
way and England, thence to Paris, scene 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s triumph six years 
ago. Via Amsterdam and Geneva they 
then flew to Spain and Portugal. From 
Lisbon they went due west over the 
oeean, landing at the Azores, then turned 
back to Africa. After several attempts 
to take off in unfavorable weather, they 
made the 1800-mile dash from Africa to 
Brazil. From Natal they went along the 
coast to Para, and thence up the Amazon 
to Manaos. Then they crossed overland 
to Trinidad, and ge Trinidad they flew 

ia Puerto Rico to Miami. 
ie all their traveling, Mrs.’ Lindbergh, 
the former Anne Morrow, daughter of 
the late Ambassador to Mexico and Mor- 
gan partner Dwight Morrow, served as 
navigator and radio operator. She is the 
third woman to cross the Atlantic in an 
airplane, the first to cross in a ship of 
the open-cockpit type. 


Bringing Them Up to Date 


SPAIN 


Spain has seen anarchists revolt and a 
Cabinet fall since her recent elections 
(Schol., Dec. 9). The revolt was put 
down after five days in which 80 persons 
were killed. A few days later Premier 
Barrios resigned, to be succeeded by Alej- 
andro Lerroux and a “Republican Radi- 
cal” (Conservative) government. 


FRANCE 


The Cabinet of Premier Chautemps 
weathered its first crisis successfully, re- 
ceiving a stronger vote of confidence in 
the Chamber of Deputies than did Albert 
Sarraut on a similar occasion. The Sen- 
ate, too, approved the Chautemps budget, 
which effects economies at the expense of 
government employees. With its budget 
passed, though not balanced, the Chau- 
tempts government is’ out of immediate 
danger. 


INSULL 


The Greek government last month 
ordered Samuel Insull to leave its terri- 
tory by January 1, then extended his per- 
mit another month on his plea of poor 
health. As his passport has been revoked, 
it seems likely that his attempt to leave 
Greece would result in prompt deporta- 
tion. Nevertheless his valet is said to be 
preparing Mr. Insull’s English manor 
house for the master’s return. 


WAR DEBTS 


The only country to pay up its war debt 
installment in full, December 15, was Fin- 
land. Six paid tiny “tokens.” The others 
again defaulted. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


West Virginia and Minnesota last 
month ratified the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, making the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth States to do so. 
In the eight years preceding 1933 only six 
States had ratified it, but the Roosevelt 
Administration brought a revival of inter- 
est which has added 12 more to the list. 
Eighteen are needed. 


o 
Italy reminds the world that Fascism is 
no solution to the economic enigma by the 
announcement that wages and salaries will 
be cut in an effort to regain foreign mar- 
kets lost since 1929. The theory is that by 
cutting labor costs manufacturers can also 
reduce their prices and undersell their 
competitors abroad. I] Duce’s supreme 
power makes it possible for him to effect 
the cut with a minimum of trouble. A few 
weeks ago he guaranteed investors their 
profits. ° 
President Roosevelt’s administration is 
preparing legislation for Congress which, 
if passed, will create a Federal corpora- 
tion with jurisdiction over all avenues of 
communication, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio. Mergers would be permitted in an 
effort to eliminate competitive waste and 
lower rates. ry 
Under a law that goes into effect on 
Jan. 1, Germany will sterilize about 400,- 
000 men and women suffering from heredi- 
tary diseases, chief of which is congenita! 
idiocy. Catholics are protesting on the 
ground that the step thwarts the will of 
God. Others fear that the measure may 
be used as a political weapon against all 
those who oppose the ideas of Adolf 
Hitler. 2 
President Roosevelt has “invited” al! 
employers who signed the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement (“blanket code”) 
to continue their agreement another four 
months. The original pledges expired on 
Jan. 1. 


Deaths of ‘the Month 


Stella Benson, 41, English woman nov- 
elist who taught in China, worked on a 
ranch in the Rockies, hunted tigers in 
India, wrote books like The Faraway 
Bride and Pull Devil—Pull Baker, died 
in French Indo-China . . . Count Gombei 
Yamamoto, 81, twice Premier of Japan 
and a hero of the Russo-Japanese War 
. . . Alexander Legge, 67, who rose from 
Wisconsin farm bey to the presidency of 
International Harvester Company, was 
vice-chairman of the War _ Industries 
Board and chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board . . . William W. (“Bill”) Roper, 
53, long Princeton’s football coach, the 
man who invented the fight-talk between 
halves . . . Count Ilya Tolstoy, 68, son of 
the famous author, who fled from Russia 
in 1917 and wrote and lectured against 
the Bolshevik revolution . . . Robert W. 
Chambers, 68, popular author of 72 books. 
The promise of his earlier short stories 
in The King Yellow and historical novels 
like Cardigan was not sustained in his 
later work . . . Louis Joseph Vance, 54, 
prolific detective story writer who made 
writing a business to grow rich on... 
William Sloane Coffin, 54, furniture manu- 
facturer who became president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York . . . Frederick D. Gardner, 64, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, 1916-1920 . . . James S. 
Parker, 66, Representative from New 
York, chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce .. . 
Ngag-Wang Lobsang Thubden Gya-Tsho, 
57, the Dalai Lama who has ruled Tibet 
since 1893 .. . Knud Rasmussen, 54, noted 
Danish Arctic explorer . .. Sir Henry 
Fielding Dickens, 85, son of the novelist. 
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Art Section 


A BLOCKPRINT LESSON 
By Ernest W. Watson 


HEN I was teaching block- 
printing at Pratt Institute I 
liked occasionally to give a les- 


son which resulted in prints similar to 
that by Ella Halpin, reproduced below. 
Such a lesson is excellent for high school 
students. Different members of the class 
pose for one-half hour periods while the 
students make ink drawings on typewrit- 
ing paper with No. 7 sable brushes. No 
preliminary pencil drawings are allowed. 
We are after direct, spirited effects rather 
than carefully drawn detail. A sheet 
draped over the model in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways gives variety and simple strik- 
ing folds, particularly when a strong light 


is used. The backgrounds were usually 
brushed in after the model had quit pos- 
ing. After several such drawings have 
been made, the best one is selected for en- 
graving on linoleum. The drawing is first 
saturated with household ammonia, then 
laid down upon the face of a block of 
white linoleum. It is next put in the press 
and allowed to remain there under great 
pressure for five minutes to allow time for 
the transfer of the drawing to the block. 
Then the block is engraved. Great care 
must be used to follow the design exactly 
so that the print will be a facsimile of the 
drawing itself. 

It is not always desirable to treat the 
blockprint+as_ facsimile reproduction. In- 
deed one usually does just the opposite, 
engraving the block so that the marks of 
the engraving tools give their character 
to the work. But it is a good healthy 
exercise to make a few facsimile prints to 
learn certain possibilities of the block 
which can best be learned in this way. 


A LINOLEUM BLOCKPRINT BY ELLA HALPIN 
The original, from which this is reproduced, is 5/4 x 7/2 inches 
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Who's Who in the News 


HEART OF GOLD 


On her 64th birthday, 500,000 fans joined 
the Marie Dressler Birthday Club. Gover- 
nors and senators attended testimonial 

dinners in her 
honor. Thousands 
sent gifts and 
good-will messages. 
The Roosevelt’s 
had her to dinner. 
That’s what it is 
to be a movie ac- 
tress with the abil- 
ity to characterize 
a heart of gold 
*neath a rough ex- 
terior. 

Long before Miss Dressler disclosed her 
emotional talents in Anna Christie and 
Min and Bill, she thrived as a comedian. 
The stage enjoyed some immortal mo- 
ments when she sang “Heaven Will Protect 
the Working Girl” in Tillie’s Nightmare. 
And way back before most of you were 
born she set box-office records in a movie, 
Tillie’s Punctured Romance, which was 
the first feature length comedy film. She 
co-starred in this with Charles Chaplin and 
came as near as anyone ever did to steal- 
ing the honors from him. After that, she 
did not make another picture until 1926, 
but her return to the films was a triumph. 

With Eddie Cantor, she has been named 
to represent the actors on the Movie Code 
Authority, which yields only to the gov- 
ernment in its jurisdiction over the cellu- 
loid industry in its codified form. 

Her real name is Leila Koerber. She 
was born in Coburg, Canada. 


RADIO STAR 


Charles Edward Coughlin was born 41 
years ago in Hamilton, Canada, of Ameri- 
can parents, a baker and a seamstress. 
He had the usual poor 
boy’s education, played 
and coached football, 
taught in Waco, Kala- 
mazoo, and Sandwich 
(Ont.), and took holy 
orders in 1916. 

Assigned to the 
Shrine of the Little 
Flower at Royal Oak, 
Detroit suburb, in 
1926, he found a con- 
gregation so small 
that he tried broad- 
casting sermons as the only means of in- 
creasing it. He didn’t realize it would 
cost him several hundred dollars for an 
hour over WJR, but he raised the money, 
made his speech and asked for contribu- 
tions for the Shrine. He received eight 
letters, and answered them in long-hand. 

Now he gets 12,000 letters daily, includ- 
ing enough contributions to build a 5,000 
capacity auditorium for the Shrine and to 
pay something like $8,000 for the use of 
25 stations weekly. Forty secretaries an- 
swer his letters. 

His radio formula: “Broadcasting must 
not be high-hat. It must be human, simple, 
done up with metaphor, with something 
vital to the lives of the people, It must be 
positive.” In practice, this means calling 
the bankers “Individuals who welded link 
by link the economic chain which has 
bound us to the floor of hellish poverty.” 
Since he denounces capitalists and their 
fascist agents even more heartily than he 
denounces the alternative extreme of com- 
munism, .it is hard to say where his posi- 
tive political beliefs lie, although he 
heartily supports Roosevelt on his mone- 
tary policy. His invaluable service has 
been to make many an apathetic American 
conscious of elementary economics. 
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ur All-American Team 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


American eleven for the season just 

closed. Last year we did not select 
an all-American team, believing that so 
many all-American teams had already 
been selected that, if laid end to end, they 
would fill up the Rose Bowl. We were 
the only sports writer in the country who 
did not pick an all-American team. We 
were accused of having failed to do our 
duty, and of many other things. Being the 
enly un-picker in the country caused us 
no little discomfiture, for we were con- 
stantly being pointed out and ridiculed 
as a non-conformer and also a _ super- 
individualist. Scholastic was also placed 
in an uncomfortable position, any number 
of subscribers cancelling their subscrip- 
tions for what they believed to be a de- 
liberate, premeditated un-all-American 
omission on our part. 

There wasn’t a grain of truth to all 
these lies, but when a person cancels a 
subscription there is no way to answer 
him, or her. So this year we were deter- 
mined to make amends, and all through 
the recent grid season we could have been 
found in various parts of the country (on 


[= time has come to pick our all- 


different Saturdays, of course) 
on the lookout fer all-American 
material. In the districts. where 
we could not conveniently go, 
such as Alaska, the Philippines 
and Guam, we had our news- 
paper friends keep their eyes 
peeled, so that our team would 
be truly representative. 

Before taking up the person- 
nel of our team, we want to 
say a few words about the 
plans we have for the team. 
Unlike everybody else’s all- 
American team, ours will actu- 
ally get together and play a 
game, thus proving that it is a 
team, ard not a deck of cards 
or so many lines of type in print. The 
plans, as arranged so far (not every de- 
tail has been worked out at this early 
date) call for a game next March in 
Washington, D. C., the game to be known 
as the Cherry Bowl game, as a tribute to 
the Japanese cherry-trees and Irving 
Berlin, or whoever wrote the well-known 
song about the bowl of cherries. We have 
signed up the Japanese ambassador to 





Sketch and Render on 
SCRATCH BOARD/ 


you need only a 

sheet of Scratch 
Board and your bottle of 
HIGGINS’ WATER- 
PROOF DRAWING 
INK. Apply ink to the 
board with brush or pen 


(see fig. 1). Then scratch these areas with 


some pointed instrument—a knife is good 
(see figures 2, 3 and 4) to get the effect 
you desire. It’s a wonderful technique with 
a wonderful medium—asy to make changes 
HIGGINS’ 


too, 


—ideal for woodcut effects. 
COLORED DRAWING INKS, 


work wonderfully on scratch board. 


Write for the instruction sheet— 
enter the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


A fine new series of instruction 
sheets covering scratch board and 
other interesting techniques is wait- 

ing for = Just send us 





the of a new bottle 





O ttle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink, also 








CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) 
(© Lessori Sheet, for which I enclose the entire carton from a 


O Details of the Higgins’ Award Contests: at no obligation: 


of Higgs’ Drawing Ink, 
Black or any Color, ee we 
will forw: this ‘sheet to 
you. 


test offers pri 
cash and < eed ink sets 
i original and outstand- 

work in drawing ink 


by a = school students. 
rite for details. No obli- 
gation. 

















WEST—R.T. 


Paramount 
Pictures Corp. 


LONG—C. 
Make All-American! 


throw out the first ball. In case we are 
at war with Japan next March, it will be 
necessary to change these plans slightly. 
In that case we will have the Chinese am- 
bassador throw out the Japanese ambas- 
sador, thus opening the game without fur- 
ther ado. 

Now for the team proper. For ends we 
have chosen Rudy Vallee and Samuel In- 
sull, both lovers of great music. We did 
not select them for their musical apprecia- 
tion, however. Vallee wins his place at 
right end on his superior ability to get 
down under high C, and Insull earns his 
position at left end on his sheer ability to 
get away. Vallee is a Maine Stein Song 
man and Insull a Chicago Grand Opera 
man. The fact that Insull has taken up 
his residence in Greece, leaving Chicago 
flat, ought to eliminate Insull from con- 
sideration, but we don’t allow technicali- 
ties of this sort bother us. We want Insull 
on the team, and we are going to have him 
there, even if it takes the State Depart- 
ment to do it. 

For tackles we have the unbeatable com- 
bination—Mae West and Northwestern 
Mounted Policeman. They always get 
their men, and what more could be asked 
of tackles? Some of our readers may 
object to our choice of ends, but we feel 
that we have not only our own country, 
but Canada, our northern neighbor, be- 
hind us in the selection for tackles. (Mae 
West is used on the team through the 
courtesy of Paramount Pictures Corp.) 

We looked around a long time before 
coming to a decision on guards. We 
wanted real defenders and patriots of the 
public weal, and we believe that we found 
one in Will Hays of Hollywood at right 
guard. We need a man to stop the boys 
when they start telling shady stories and 
to keep the uniforms laundered and spot- 
less for the Cherry Bowl classic next 
March. Our other selection for guard has 
been made with an altogether different 
point of view. It is, to be frank, a selfish 
point of view, and: not worthy of us: We 
have picked J. P, Morgan for left guard, 
and we want to say at once that we 
picked him for his money. He is not a 
good football player, but the size of his 
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pocketbook makes up for his deficiency as 
a player, and once he is a member of our 
team our financial worries are-aver. He 
js well known for his ability to take care 
of those who will play ball with him. 

Care must be exercised in selecting an 
all-American team to see that every sec- 
tion of the country is represented. You 
cannot put all Harvard and Yale men on 
the team as old Walter Camp used to do. 
You have to have players from the cotton 
belt as well as the Continental Divide. 

Our southern representative on_ this 
year’s team is that battle-scarred veteran, 
Huey Long of Louisiana, who wins the 
center berth. Being a senator, and there- 
fore a professional, does not make Long 
ineligible for our team. He retains his 
amateur standing because the record 
shows that he worked his way through 
college selling Sears Roebuck catalogues. 
We have him on the team because we be- 
lieve every team ought to have on it some 
big funny man who runs in the wrong 
direction and whose aim is bad. 

For the backfield we have plenty of 
material, and it is indeed difficult, if not 
impossible, to select only four men and 
designate them as the best ball-toters in 
the country. But it is something that 
must be done if we are to keep faith with 
our readers, so here goes: At quarter- 
back, Will Rogers; at the halves, Dick 
Powell and Tadeusz Andrezej Bonawen- 
tura Kosciuszko III; at fullback, Alabama 
Pitts. This is a backfield genuinely all- 
American, with a slight Polish accent. 
No all-American team (in fact, no foot- 
ball team) is complete without a direct 
representative of the Old Country. Kos- 
ciuszko, who makes our team, is a name 
that appears on many football rosters in 
this country, along with equally fascinat- 
ing names. Kosciuszko is by heritage of 
all-American calibre. His great-grand- 
father, Tadeusz Andrezej Bonawentura 
Kosciuszko the first, was a Polish patriot 
who came over to help the American 
radicals win the Revolutionary War. He 
distinguished himself at New York and 
Yorktown, won a vote of thanks from 
Congress, citizenship in the new U. S. A., 
and an annual pension. Even Will Rogers 
has not served his country so well. 

The halfbacks, Powell and Pitts, are 
the only two real football players on our 
team, and how they can play, oh boy! 
Dick Powell earns his place for the bang- 
up game he played in a recent movie 
called “College Coach,’ which you may 
have seen. (Dick Powell is used on the 
team through the courtesy of Warner 
Bros.) If you saw that movie you will 
agree at once with our choige of Dick 
Powell for left halfback. Alabama Pitts 
is a name that may not be so familiar to 
you young students of history as the name 
Tadeusz Andrezej Bonawentura Kosci- 
uszko. You would have to be a student 
of sociology to appreciate Alabama Pitts. 
Nevertheless, Alabama is a corking good 
triple-threat man, a regular varsity star 
on the Sing Sing Prison team at Ossi- 
ning, N. Y:., where he will be a varsity 
star for twelve more years, unless he is 
injured or pardoned. : 

If there are any objections to the make- 
up of this team because Alabama Pitts is 
a Negro, or because Mae West is a 
Woman, or for any other reasons, your 
Sports editor would be glad to entertain 
them (the objections). 
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LITERARY TITLE RESULTS 


A list of more than 350 book titles, with 
the literary quotations from which the 
titles were taken, won first prize in the 
Literary Title Contest, conducted by 
Scholastic, for the Senior English Class 
of Miss RoseHa M. Kerr, at Topeka H. S., 
Topeka, Kans. 

One second prize went to the English 
VIIC class, also seniors, of Miss Eva 
Hanko Lycan, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who sent 338 titles. 
Of their titles, 108 were taken from the 
Bible and 75 from Shakespeare. Miss 
Lyle Harter, school librarian, supervised 
the making of this list. 

The other second prize was won single- 
handed by Miss Marguerite Rensler, sen- 
ior at Villa Madonna Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky., with 303 titles. 

First prize was ten Modern Library 
books and the second prizes were each five 
Modern Library books. 

Miss Hettie Louise Frost, of Brookville, 
Penna., wrote, “Even if we do not place 
in the contest, we have enjoyed the work 
and have a valuable list for our own use.” 

If space permits, selections from the 
winning entries will be published in later 
issues of Scholastic. 


A BANG-UP TIME 











With this comment on the logical fate 
of the explosive industry, Arlo Greer, 1102 


West 5th St., Aledo, Ill, submitted the 
first cartoon by a high school student to 
be published in Scholastic this year. All 
students who have cartoons published re- 
ceive a nifty drawing kit, valued at five 
dollars. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 13 


All words missing below appear in this 
issue. Be ready to mail the entire series 
of fourteen to Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St., New York, to arrive before January 
27, 1934. (Extra time is allowed students 
in U.S. possessions and Far West.) Watch 
for new contest for second semester. This 


one ends with the next issue. 
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Survey Graphic 


the illustrated magazine 

which presents history 

and civics and econom- 
ics and sociology as 


Things That Are 
Going on Today 


It develops an intelligent under- 
standing of the significance of the 
tremendous moves in progress in 
our swiftly changing world. It 
reports facts and reviews events. 
But its distinctive feature is the 
care with which it gets at the un- 
derlying causes; gauges plans; 
and sets forth the special knowl- 
edge of experts against which to 
view current events. 


Minds On The 
March 


A special number in December, 
full of fascinating and thought- 
provoking articles, will challenge 
the attention of every boy and girl 
in school, and of their parents and 
teachers. It presents the best 
thought of leading experts as to 
what we have learned from four 
years of depression. This larger, 
beautifully illustrated number will 
be sent free with your subscription. 


Our New 
Acquaintance Offer 


6 Months of Survey 
Graphic, regularly $1.50 


December Special 
Number .. . . .30 


$1.30 


All for $1,00 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 


I wish to make the coqualatenee of Survey 
Graphic. For the enclosed $1.00 please send 
me the s; — issue (December, 1933), Minds 
on the rch, and enter me for a six a 
subscription starting January, 1 


GNSS bn. Sisk 460 068.09,504-b SAR 284s eee 


GS 
Attach one dollar and mail with this order form 
to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th St., N.Y.C. 





















Learn This 
Universal Language 


Can You Translate these 
sentences: 


“BONAN MATENON!” 
“KIEL VI SANAS?” 
“MI DANKAS, TRE BONE” 


In ESPERANTO, - they 


mean: 
GOOD MORNING! 
HOW ARE YOU? 


THANK YOU, VERY 
WELL. 


Esperanto is a_ fascinating 
language. It is not intended 
to supplant any other lan- 
guage: it is a second language 
for all. 


Picture This Perfect Language 


It Needs No Spelling 
Pronounce All Words As 
They Sound 


16 Grammar Rules; No 
Exceptions 

28 Letters And Diph- 
thongs 

All Nouns End With O 


3,000,000 people can read 
and speak this universal 
language, ESPERANTO. You 
too, can learn it easily, and 
can speak it at once. The 
following books, priced low 
for high school students, are 
published by the Esperanto 
Assn. of North America: 
1.“Esperanto Course For Begin- 
ners”. 15c. 

2.‘*Second Language For 
15c. 

3. “ American Esperanto Course For 
Home Study”: the official course of 
the U. S.-Canada organizations with 
expert instructor and correction of 
exercises, im 20 lessons—$2.50. 


4.“‘American Esperantist”’, the 
official monthly bulletin. Yearly 
subscription for $1.00. 


5. “Practical Grammar” by Ivy K. 
Reed, Ph.D., 144 pages with 20 
lessons—75c. 


All orders must be accom- 
panied by cash or stamps. 
Sent prepaid. 

Scholastic Esperanto 


Bookshop 
155 E. 44th St. New York City 


All”. 











The House of Seven Gables 
(A Book Review) 
NE of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
famous romances, The House of 
Seven Gables, is set in tradition- 
filled Puritan Massachusetts about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Only six characters are involved. Judge 
Jaffrey Pyncheon is a hardened hypocrite 
in the guise of a successful business man. 
Hepzibah Pyncheon, his older sister, is a 
proud and faithful old maid. Innocent, 
sensitive Clifford, their brother, had been 
put in prison unjustly. His mind had 
become childish and cloudy. Youth is 
Phoebe, a *“country cousin,’ happy, 
healthy, beautiful, and womanly. She 
falls in love with democratic Holgrave, 
descendent of the man who had originally 
put a curse upon the House of Pyncheon. 
Last but not least comes Uncle Venner, 
an old man, rich, not in money, but in 
homely philosophy. 

From this book much can be discovered 
that places the key to Hawthorne’s life in 
our hands. His thoughts are melancholy, 
like the seven-gabled house itself. He is 
interested in the human soul and its re- 
actions to events. He believes in morals. 
He seems pessimistic, cynical; he looks at 
life through “smoked glasses.” He seems 
to have lived much as a recluse, as Hepzi- 
bah did, and to have become shy and reti- 
cent. He likes old customs, traditions, 
history, especially concerning the Puri- 
tans. External matters seemingly are of 
value to him only if they are somehow 
connected with the “internal,” the mind or 
the soul. 

Hawthorne’s characters are real, and 
yet they are not. They are types, behind 
which morals and superstitions lurk, felt, 
but not always seen or heard. 

When I first met proud Hepzibah 
Pyncheon, I made fun of her to myself. 
In fact I cannot yet visualize an old maid 
living such a secluded life in such a 
musty, ancestral house, preserved only by 
a strong devotion to her brother Clifford. 
Certainly it is not human. Her dress is 
easily described. In style and fabric her 
clothes are ancient. I imagine they once 
formed an up-to-the-minute, tasteful ward- 
robe, for they retain some charm, even 
now. Her actions? Sometimes they are 
startling, sometimes nothing more than 
could be expected from her kind of life. 
Often they are odd, but just as often 
worthy of respect. Then her personality 
is old, rather rusty, but likable under- 
neath the outside burrs. I think I should 
characterize her as the “Spirit of Ancient 
Family in Decay.” Though I came to 
know her better, and even liked and re- 
spected her, she remains hazy, an unhappy 


“derelict,” frantically swimming this way. 


and that in search of “land.” 

Is this story of value to American boys 
and girls? Yes, I believe it is. Though 
it does not actually happen in Puritan 
times, we see the history of the Puritanic 
ideals, character and influence which 
forms an eventful chapter in American 
history. In New England were and are 
houses similar ‘to the House of Seven 
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Gables with just as interesting a history. 
We are introduced to the old American 
homestead that sheltered generation after 
generation. Then, in craftsmanship, Haw- 
thorne is almost perfect. But probably 
best of all, we glimpse the man Haw- 
thorne, himself, and understand him 
better. 
—Oletha Griffith, 16, Elmhurst High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Miss 
Letha Falls, Teacher. 


* 
Autumn Song 


No more the thrush’s simple song 
Will thrill the empty day; 

And the brooks are clear and silent 
Where the weeping willows sway. 


The patient woodbine ends its climb; 
The locust’s lulled to rest; 

The hills are sprinkled now with frost 
Once morning dew caressed. 


The winds no longer muse in lanes, 
But herald winter’s tread, 
Which soon will come to haunt the spheres 
From which the summer’s fled. 
—Sara Caldwell, Curwensville (Pa) 
High School. Miss Zoe Smith, 
Teacher. 
. 


Hope 
I found a deep anu stagnant pool 
Where dense the forest grew; 
The limbs of laggard trees hung down 
And hid the sky from view; 
So that one could not even catch 
A glimmer of the blue; 
And yet above the rancid thing 
A butterfly there flew. 
—Alice Frederiksen, Modesto (Calif. 
High School. Miss Lucette Kellen- 
berger, Teacher. 


* 
Autumn 


Autumn, with blue skies, 
Clouds of snow white— 
Brown grass, faded flowers, 

Sun’s burnished light. 


Autumn, with red leaves, 
Yellow and brown— 
Blown by a soft breeze 

Playfully down. 


Autumn, with cool ether, 
Fall atmosphere— 

Summer is over and 
Winter is near. 

Joy Annette Balyeat, 14, 
Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, Louisiana, 

Miss Annie L. Peters, Teacher. 


A teacher had told her class of young- 
sters that Milton, the poet, was blind. 
The next day she asked if any of them 
could remember what Milton’s great af- 
fliction was. 

“Yes,” replied one little fellow; “he 
was a poet.” 

—Winnipeg Tribune. 
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TEACHER BONERS 


A choice of any Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library book goes to every 
high school student who has an authentic 
teacher’s boner printed here. 





You students are lucky you were born 
speaking the English language. 
—N. J. 





Physics teacher (drawing picture on 
blackboard): “Now here is a picture of a 
canal boat being drawn by a donkey.” 

—E. P. 





Of course, you are all familiar with 
that poem, “Rabbi Ben Ezra, may his 
tribe increase.” 

—M. B. K. 





If the population of a country increases, 


what do you assume? 
—B. W. 





Nations get to the point where they 
nave a ship on their shoulder! 
—R. H 





Concentrate quickly, without stopping to 
think. 
' —G. R. H. 





Principal: And remember, there’s to be 
eating nowhere except on the basement 
floor. 


—F. G. 








Hatteras 


(Continued from page 12) 


Dick Hatteras, he thought, or at all events 
restore the old man, sane and sound, as 
he had been before he came to the West 
African coast. During the second month 
Walker began to feel lonely. In _ the 
third he bought a banjo and learnt it 
during the fourth and fifth. During the 
sixth he began to say to himself, “What 
a time poor Dick must have had all those 
years with those cursed forests about him. 
I don’t wonder—I don’t wonder.” He 
turned disconsolately to his banjo and 
played for the rest of the year—all 
through the wet season while the rain 
came down in a steady roar and only the 
curlews cried—until Hatteras returned. 
He returned at the top of his spirits and 
health. Of course, he was hall-marked 
West African, but no man gets rid of that 
stamp. Moreover there was more than 
health in his expression. There was a new 
look of pride in his eyes, and when he 
spoke of a bachelor it was in terms of 
sympathetic pity. 

“Jim,” said he, after five minutes of re- 
straint, “I am engaged to be married.” 

Jim danced round him in_ delight. 


“What an ass I have been,” he thought; 
“why didn’t I think of that cure my- 
And he asked, “When is it to be?” 


self?” 





STUDENT BONERS 


An eight months’ subscription to any 
magazine in Scholastic’s Periodical Service 
goes to every high school teacher who has 
an authentic student’s boner printed here. 





Teacher: Explain this quotation from 
Madison. “The most common and dur- 
able source of factions has been the vari- 
ous and unequal distribution of property. 
Those who hold and those who are with- 
out property have ever formed distinct 
interests in society.” 

Student: “Today there is a wide gulp 
between capital and labor.” 

—Unsigned. 





“No, I -haven’t read the Last of the 
Mohicans. I don’t think I ever read any 


of them.” 
—L. W. K. 





-The oldest short stories were written 
by the Egyptians on papooses. 
—H. L. B. 





Ponce de Leon is a guy who was look- 
ing for a drink. 
—K. 8. 





A student who was planning to enter 
a university came to his teacher one morn- 
ing to ask what in the world was the 
study of Brackets. “See here,” he said, 
pointing to a line in a college catalogue. 
“It says, ‘Courses in Brackets will not be 
offered next semester. ” 

—J. H. B. 








“In eight months. You'll ‘come home 
and see me through.” 

Walker agreed and for eight months 
listened to praises of the lady. There 
were no more solitary expeditions. In 
fact, Hatteras seemed absorbed in the 
diurnal discovery of new perfections in 
his future wife. 

“Yes, she seems a nice girl,’ Walker 
commented. He found her upon his ar- 
rival in England more human than Hat- 
teras’ conversation had led him to expect, 
and she proved to him that she was a nice 
girl. For she listened for hours to lec- 
tures on the proper way to treat Dick 
without the slightest irritation and with 
only a faintly visible amusement. Besides 
she insisted on returnng with her husband 
te Bonny River, which was a sufficiently 
courageous thing to undertake. 

For a year in spite of the climate the 
couple were commonplace and happy. For 
a year Walker clucked about them like a 
hen after its chickens and slept the sleep 
of the untroubled. Then he returned to 
England and from that time made only 
occasional journeys to West Africa. Thus 
for a while he almost lost sight of Hat- 
teras, and consequently still slept the 
sleep of the untroubled. One morning, 
however, he arrived unexpectedly at the 
settlement and at once called on Hat- 











HAVE YOU TRIED 
_. CRAYONEXING ? 


Any Design May Be Used, ° 
on Any Fabric. Or Designs 
Ready To Be Colored May 
Be Obtained From the O-P 
Craft Co., Inc. 


YOU CAN GET WONDER- 
FUL RESULTS SO EASILY! 


EXPERIENCE IS 
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To Make Beautiful 
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teras. He did not wait to be announced, 
but ran up the steps outside the house 
and into the dining room. He found Mrs. 
Hatteras crying. She dried her eyes, 
welcomed Walker, and said that she was 
sorry, but her husband was away. 
Walker started, looked at her eyes, and 
asked hesitatingly whether he could help. 
Mrs. Hatteras replied with an ill-assumed 
surprise that she did not understand. 
Walker suggested that there was trouble. 
Mrs. Hatteras denied the truth of the 
suggestion. Walker pressed the point and 
Mrs. Hatteras yielded so far as to assert 
that there was no trouble in which Hat- 
teras was concerned. Walker hardly 
thought it the occasion for a parade of 
manners, and insisted on pointing out that 
his knowledge of her husband was inti- 
mate and dated from his _ schooldays. 
Thereupon Mrs. Hatteras gave way. 
(Concluded in the Next Issue) 
Reprinted by permission of the author 
and of A. P. Watt & Son, London. 
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THE ATLANTIC ESSAY CONTEST 
FOR, 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


* 
First Prize $25 


ae 
Second Prize $15 


a 
Third Prize $10 





‘CONDITIONS 


1. The Contest is open to all students in 
classes regularly enrolled on the Atlantic 
School List as using the Atlantic Monthly 
in courses during the 1933-1934 term. 


2. The type of essay is not restricted, but 
essays must not exceed 2500 words in length. 


3. Essays, which must reach the Atlantic 
office not later than April 7, 1934, must bear 
no signature or endorsement, but each must 
be accompanied by the student’s signed state- 
ment that it is original, not copied from any 
source, and never before published, nor else- 
where submitted for publication, excepting 
in school paper. Teacher's endorsement, not- 
ing name and address of the school, must 
appear on student's statement. 


4. No manuscripts will be returned. The 
prize winning essays, which will be announced 
in the June 1934 Atlantic Monthly, will be 
the property of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 


pany. 


4months...... 75 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 


In order that the Atlantic may be within 
the reach of the student, Special Classroom 
Rates are quoted instructors in English on 
ten or more classroom subscriptions. (In- 
structors’ desk copies free.) 

1 month....... 25 6 months...... 1.00 
3 months...... 50 8 months...... 1.35 
9 months...... 1.50 
N. B. Orders must be sent directly 

to the Atlantic by the instructor 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


“For several years I have used the Atlantic 
Monthly as a basis for presenting modern 
essays to my classes. . . . I have been im- 
pressed with the editorial selectivity, or pre- 
science, which has so regularly engaged con- 
tributions in advance of an interest which 
grows thereafter. Hitler, nepotism, the 
farmer’s problems, the holding companies, 
are examples.’—F. W. Treible, Utica Free 


Academy, Utica, New York. 


@ Valuable Lesson Plans Supplied with Each Issue @ 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., or 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 


Gentlemen: Please enter 
with the 


Instructor 


subscriptions to the Atlantic Monthly to run for 


number, at special classroom rates. () I enclose $ 


months beginning 
C1) Please bill me 


(Kindly check preference) 
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73rd Congress Meets 
(Concluded from -page 15) 


tive officers or departments and _ spon- 
sored by a Senator or a Representative. 
“Private” bills, which concern only par- 
ticular persons, especially the recipients 
of Federal pensions, are regularly pre- 
pared by individual legislators, while 
public bills are nearly always the joint 
product of many minds. Important public 
bills are usually originated in the appro- 
priate committees, very important ones 
in the party caucuses. In recent years, 
however, the influence of the executive 
wing of the government has become of 
increasing importance in planning new 
legislation. 

Wherever a public bill originates, the 
actual work of writing it is generally 
done by experts right in the Capitol. 
Each house has the assistance of special- 
ists in this field, who work in conjunction 
with the various committees and apply the 
accumulated knowledge of centuries to 
the phrasing of the measures. Once writ- 
ten, the bill is sent to the Government 
Printing Office to be printed. The Office 
is the largest publishing plant in the 
world. It prints the voluminous Congres- 
sional Record, the fat reports of com- 
mittee hearings and special commissions, 
the bills submitted to Congress and the 
Acts passed by Congress, the annual re- 


‘ports of the Departments, and a whole 


library of pamphlets on subjects ranging 
from gardening and cooking to the flash 
point of lubricating oils. 

When the bill has been printed, it is 
introduced in the Senate by a Senator, or 
in the House by a Representative, which- 
ever sponsored it, delivered to the clerk, 
and by him recorded and assigned a num- 
ber: HR 4017 or S 538, for example. 
Often the same bill is introduced simul- 
taneously in both houses. It is not read 
at this time, however. Then the presid- 
ing officer refers it to the appropriate 
committee. Once past the committee 
doors, the vast majority of bills die a 
quick and painless death by the process 
known as “tabling.” A very few are 
instantly endorsed and sent back to the 
floor to be voted on. But more are 
amended or rewritten in the light of in- 
formation obtained from public hearings 
or private investigations. 


The Bill Is Debated 


If reported favorably to the floor of 
the House, the bill is “placed on the 
docket” and comes up for consideration 
in its proper turn—unless the rules com- 
mittee decides otherwise, or the commit- 
tee reporting it agrees with the speaker 
and the majority floor leader on another 
date. A hill must have three “readings” 
before it can be voted on. The first “read- 
ing” is simply the recording of its title 
when first introduced. But the second 
reading, the crucial one, is an actual read- 
ing in full by the clerk, before the entire 
House, or the “Committee of the Whole” 
into which the House frequently trans- 
forms itself. After this reading, mem- 
bers may offer amendments and vote as 
to whether or not the bill shall be read 
a third time. If they vote “nay,” it dies. 
If they vote “yea,” the third reading takes 
Place by title only, and finally the bill it- 
self is voted on. If it passes the House, 


Social Studies Section 


it is sent to the Senate, where the pro- 
cedure is much the same, whether a bill 
was first introduced there or not. 

If a bill is passed in the same form by 
both houses, it is signed by the two pre- 
siding officers and goes to the President 
at once. If passed in different form, or 
with amendments introduced in either 
house, it is submitted to a conference com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House and 
containing an equal number of members 
from each house. In this committee dif- 
ferences are ironed out, and the final form 
of the bill agreed upon. It must then be 
reported back to the floors of both houses 
for final passage. 


The President's Veto 


When the President receives a_ bill 
passed by both House and Senate, he 
may sign it or veto it. If he signs it, 
the Secretary of State at once proclaims 
it a law, and it remains a law until re- 
pealed by further legislation or declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
If, however, the President vetoes a bill, 


FAN 

4 fa) 
he sends it back to Congress, usually 
with a message explaining his action. 
Congress may then pass it over his veto 
by a two-thirds majority of both houses. 
But bills passed within ten days of the 
end of a session sometimes receive a 
“pocket veto,” from which there is no es- 
cape until the following session. This 
means that the President holds the bill 
until Congress has adjourned and then 
simply never signs it. 

Anyone who is in the habit of thinking 
of Congress as a group of men who loaf 
around Washington getting shaved at 
public expense, taking jaunts to Florida, 
on the taxpayer, and drinking bootleg 
liquor which they charge up to office ex- 
penses should consider the record of ac- 
complishment. Since 1787, the United 
States Congress has considered, passed, 
and seen enacted into law a total of 
55,648 bills. These were what remained 
from a mass of bills at least ten times 
larger which had to be weeded out and 
discarded. For in every two-year period 
the House receives about 15,000 bills and 
the Senate 5,000 or more. 
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CULTURE... 


WEBSTER defines culture as ‘the training, im- 
provement, and refinement of mind, morals, or 


WE all recognize the importance of cultural 
subjects—vital, interesting, necessary—and realize 
the part they should play in our lives. 


EVERYONE enjoys music and books. 
the world would be quite intolerable without 
Yet, we ignore art, opening, as it does, 
an even wider horizon. 


WHY don't you read THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART? It is simply and clearly 


written—for laymen who want to understand! 


SEND your subscription today. 
offers teachers a special rate of $3.50 yearly— 
instead of the regular $5. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 
803 BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| am enclosing my check for $3.50 for your special offer: 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND~ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York C ity. 








COLLEGE and UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts — Law — 


yf Commerce—Music—Art 
ul eee School. Day and 
eb Ss RSITY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 


He Dormitory Accommodations, Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 














2, 3, 4-year normal courses in 
Physical Education; and in 
Dramatic Arts. 1, 2-year Sec- 
retarial. 2-year Junior Col- 
lege. 4-year Degree Course. 
Placement service, Dormitories. 
SCHOOLS, ING, Catelos. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
ABC’S? 


ba can learn the shorthand which is easy to write and 


_,SPEEDWRITING 


DORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 
snbnieen for taking lecture notes at school and college. 
Study at Home 
Our lessons are easy to understand and will help you 

master our course in your spare time. 
For rates and other information address: 


E. B. DEARBORN, President 
SPEEDWRITING, INC. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


School of 
Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4- ad degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
- Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Start $105 to 
$175 MONTH 


MEN — WOMEN 18 to 50. 
Many early examinations ex- 
pected. Short hours. Write 
immediately for free 32 page 
book, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

290 Roches’ 


. iter, N. Y. 


























HOO! RINGS & PINS 


Send for our 24-page catalog 
showing nts ole gees and 
Pins at Factory 


c. K. GRouse COMPANY 
48 Brace Ave. Ne. Attlebore, Mass. 


STAMPS 


BATCHELDER & 





Send postal card for large illus- 

trated price list; also choice ap- 

Pe sheets. Mention Scholastic 
. Peoria, 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Letters on Lynching 


Dear Forum: 

You say that a mob is the 
lowest expression of human 
passion, and that the lowest 
elements of the community are 
its leaders. That is a strong 
statement. These mobs were composed of 
righteously indignant citizens; taxpayers; 
the people whose vote elected the state’s 
officers. They represented society. 

Governor Rolph should be commended, 
not criticized. 

Editors, churchmen, and statesmen are 
unmoved by a_ succession of horrible 
crimes; but when we have a lynching they 
set up a terrible cry; they say that law 
and order must be maintained. Why not 
stop the crimes? 

—Charles A. Shaw, 518 N. Maplewood 

Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


Dear Sir: 

I can see no reason why California’s 
Governor Rolph took the action he did in 
encouraging lynch law. Men of his cali- 
bre in public office influence the minds of 
their followers, and thus tear down the 
construction of many decades. 

I think that every United States citi- 
zen should be proud to have as the gov- 
ernor of one of its states, the Hon. Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, whose timely rebuttal to 
Governor Rolph helped to quell a feel- 
ing which might have spelled ruin to our 
country. 

—Julius Milton Westheimer, 
School, Baltimore, Md. 


Park 


Dear Editor: 

The San Jose lynching was something 
that might have been done in prehistoric 
ages by cavemen but not in our sup- 
Le aed civilized country by cultured peo- 
ple. 

If this primitive rule continues and the 
mob gets the upper hand, the people of 
America are bound to become degraded 
and, as History has proved so many times 
before, our country will decline. 

—Leslie Jones, Dominican Convent, 


San Rafael, Calif. 


Dear Forum: 

Lynching is cold-blooded murder. Is 
this a “sweet land of liberty” when a 
breaker of the law cannot be given a fair 
trial? 

A governor is put in office to uphold 
the law and not io encourage the break- 
ing of it. If the officials persist in en- 
couraging “caveman” outbreaks they 
should be removed from office. 

—Quentin Hilliard, Baltimore Avenue 

School, Schoolfield, Va. 


Student Covers 
Dear Forum: 

May I make a suggestion to the Scho- 
lastic? Do you not think it would be 
better if the students themselves designed 
the covers? 

I have noticed that the covers are 
drawings of high school activities. Who 
better understands school activities than 
students? 

—Cynthia Chisholm, 3214 Girard Avenue 

N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Good Taste 


Dear Editor: 

Three cheers for the last 
paragraph of “Working Habits 
of Authors,” November twelfth! 
It left a taste of champagne 
in my mouth with its sparkle of 
the witty and unconventional. 
Why be evil-minded about such 
a delicious piece of humor? 

In one of Mr. Benét’s poems, 

these lines occur: 

“Lilith is my sweetheart; 

I kiss her all I can, 
While someone from Above remarks, 
‘That’s not a nice young man!” 
It seems we have encountered the “some- 
one from Above.” 

I like Lilith, I like Mr. Benét, and I 
like the Scholastic because it is broad- 
minded in both its instruction and its en- 
tertainment. 

—Margaret Paul, Langhorne, Pe..- 


Explosion 
Dear Editor: 

I am entirely opposed to our educa- 
tional system. It’s all wrong. Why do 
we have to go to school if what we'll do 
is recite what we studied at home and 
take note of the next day's assignment? 

I could easily make my high school edu- 
cation without leaving home. I would buy 
the necessary books, read them and if 
there’s anything I don’t understand, 
“what are the encyclopaedias for?” (These 
last are a teacher’s words.) 

As I analyze the beginnings of the 
school system, when the methods were 
most rudimentary, when the teacher and 
disciples wandered in the fields and the 
only book used was nature’s, I realize why 
the past centuries gave birth to so many 
geniuses and the present gave birth to so 
few. 

—Couchita Zeno, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 


Work and Play 


Dear Forum: 

I think students should go to school to 
have a good time. We pupils shouldn't 
let our studies slide, but we should con- 
sider the little studying one has to do in 
high school as fun. Schools should have 
some sort of system so that the pupils 
could work and at the same time enjoy 
themselves. My suggestion is, more elec- 
tives. Let’s have some suggestions on 
“good times while working or studying.” 

—Margaret Otto, West Bend 
(Wis.) High School. 


Student Government 
Dear Editor: 

I believe that student control in the 
high school is effective as well as useful. 
It gives those capable a chance to distin- 
guish themselves in leadership. 

Our Student Council is comprised of 
representatives from each home room. 
Officers are elected each semester and the 
remaining representatives are placed on 
standing committees. The collection of 
Junior Red Cross contributions, the class 
elections, and. the revision of our Hand- 
book are done by these standing commit- 


tees. 
—Harold Boehmer, Jr., Northeast H. 8. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE TEACHERS’ 
COLUMN 


Mr. R. H. 8. Hadsell had a great deal 
of success in a discussion of Fascism by 
using the following study outline with 
Scholastic’s Fascism issue (November 
18). The outline was used with Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior classes in the 
Village School, Hiram, Ohio. 

I. Editorial (The Menace of Fascism) 

1, Explain the relationship between the 
spread of Fascism and the danger of war 
in Europe. 

2. What business is it of ours how another 
nation conducts its internal affairs? 

3. What is the chief danger of Fascism? 

4. How may we avoid Fascism in our own 
nation? 


II. The Meaning of Fascism (Page 11) 

1. What is meant by the Fascist conception 
of the “corporate state.” In what way 
does it differ from our own conception of 
the ‘“‘Corporate state.”” In what way? 

2. President Roosevelt has been termed a 
dictator by many people. How does his 
administration differ from the dictator- 
ship of Fascism? 

3. Contrast the Fascist and American con- 
ception of education. 

III. Fascism Attacks Democracy (Page 13) 

1. In what ways is Fascism opposed to 
democracy? 

2. How did the World War set back the 
march toward democracy? 

3. What made the success of Fascism in 
Italy and Germany possible? 

4. Discuss Rugg’s conception of Fascism. Do 
you agree that it should be kept out of 


America? 
IV. Footnotes to Fascism (Page 17) 
1. Explain Fascism; National Socialism; 
Socialism; Communism. 


2. Enumerate the Fascist strongholds in the 
the world today. 
* 
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Twenty Prizes of $1 Each 


One Hundred Prize Packages of one 
Pound of Planters Peanuts 


Mr. Peanut is fresh as the sky 
When the morning sun dazzles your eye; 


And he still has his zest 


When the sun's in the west, 





Mail your last line for this limerick to— 
PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Entries must arrive by midnight, January 27,1934. 


RULES 


k Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eli- 
e gible for the prizes. 
2 The object of the contest is to write an 

oe Sreees a See Se Se Se it should 
have three ace oe re and last accented 
syllable, ‘which, sous the last syllable in ‘the line, 
must rhyme with sky. 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing 
e a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. # 
you mee obtain a bos. send « hand drawn picture of 
Mr. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write your 


name, age, Ronen, <i, aaa, Fasten bag 
or picture securely to your entry 
A entries to Contest, Room 1310, 
e 155 East -44th St., New York, N. Y., in time 
midnight, January 27, 1934. 


, accuracy of thyme 
for n 


thythm, and eatness. 
cision is Anal. Winners will be named in issue of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1934. In case of ties, full amount of prizes 
will be awarded both parties. 








The Dictionary Daily Dozen: 
words for students this week. For a 
change, try to forget a few. For in- 
stance, let us see if we can get along 
without fascinating, glamorous, marvelous, 
thrilling, or intriguing. 

* 


Send any suggestions you have for 
classroom peace programs to the Women’s 
International League, 1924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Specify the age group with 
which it was used. They are preparing a 
book of peace material for spring publica- 
tion. $25 is offered the teacher whose 
peace program contributions, received be- 
fore April 1, are judged most valuable. 


C. Maurice Wieting, principal of Len- 
nox (S. D.) High School, recommends an 
armful of methods by which Scholastic 
improves the learning habits of his stu- 
dents. Here they are: 


Effective teaching is impossible unless the class 
is interested in the subject. Scholastic furnishes 
the most certain method of securing and holding 
this interest. 

Present curriculum practices favor the use of 
units in the teaching of both history and litera- 
ture. Each one of these units covers a broad 


field of understanding which is best mastered 
by_the use of pupil activities. . F 
If the theme of the unit is “the inevitable 


progress of democracy,” its historical background 
will be found in a consideration of the establish- 
ment of the Constitution. Yet to members of 
most history classes the Constitution is a mere 
abstract document. However when the discussion 
is about the constitutionality of the N.R.A., all 
of them are able to express their views. 

It is in the consideration of current problems 
that Scholastic becomes invaluable. Its accurate 
and readable summaries make possible effective 
teaching of the entire history course. 

In literature classes Scholastic forms the basis 
of our units. By reading and discussing the 
articles the class develops a taste for good writing. 
Every two weeks we issue a class magazine con- 
taining accounts of local happenings, essays, 
Stories, and poems, written by members of the 
literature group. The impetus for this creative 
effort comes from Scholastic. 

Learning is an active process and mastery 
comes best by doing. Scholastic contests furnish 


_Pupils with an incentive to do far better work 
“than they otherwise would. 


A Brave New World 
(Continued from page 17) 
terial only after he has figured out 
correctly how many feet of lumber he 
will need and has written out a req- 
uisition calling for the amount and 
kind of wood desired. The most re- 
cent and authoritative reports from 
the Labor Colony indicate that this 
system provides the best possible mo- 

tive for learning. 

The rebuke administered to Morris 
by H. G. Wells, who took our 
utopian artist to task for imagining 
that we “could make the whole race 
wise, tolerant, noble, perfect, and 
wave our hands to a_ splendid 
anarchy” would perhaps have had 
more justification if it had been di- 
rected against Morris’ provincialism, 
for nowhere in his utopia is there any 
vision of a happy world beyond the 
“right little, tight little” island of 
England. Indeed, in an article pub- 
lished in June, 1889, in “The Com- 
monweal,” a Socialist journal, he 
even expressed the opinion that Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s utopia, which em- 
braced the whole United States, was 
unwieldly in size, asserting that there 
were “some Socialists who do not 
think that the problem of the organ- 
ization of life and necessary labor 
can be dealt with by a huge national 
centralization, working by a kind of 
magic for which no one feels himself 





responsible,” and that the unit of ad- 
ministration “must be small enough 
for every citizen to feel himself re- 
sponsible for its details.” Larger 
vision has been until very recent years 
beyond the dreams of even the great~ 
est utopian writers. Burns expressed 
the hope that some day “men to men 
shall brothers be the world o’er” and 
in “Locksley Hall” Tennyson sang of 
the “Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the world.” And our last visit 
in Utopia shall be to the imagined 
lands of a man who has seen quite 
clearly this vision of a World State 
and to those of other prophets who 
prepared the way for this last and 
noblest of all dreams. 


Collateral Reading 


William Morris’ own works, published origin: 
from 1858 to 1896, were reprinted in a 4 
lected edition of 24 volumes by his daughter 
May (1910). The most important of them 
from a social standpoint are: ““The Aims of 
Art,” “‘Art and the Beauty of the Earth,” and 
i ‘Hopes and Fears for Art” (lectures); Signs 
of Change (seven lectures on Socialism) ; News 
from Nowhere and A Dream of John Ball 
as an romances). 

er The Life of Wiiliam Morris, 2v., 
Rb Pro Longmans rreen, 1901. (One of the 
great bio pn mage, 


Elizabeth er Cary, William Morris: Poet, 
Craftsman, New York, Put- 
nam’s, 1902. 

A. Clutton Brock, William Morris, His Work and 
Influence. New York, Henry Holt (Home Uni- 
versity Library), 1914 

H. Halliday Sparling, The Kelmscott Press and 
William Morris, Master Crafisman. London. 
Macmillan, 1924. 


and Socialist. 


W. H. Hudson, A Crystal Age. (Another really 
fascinating. ‘utopia of escape.” ; 
Frances Winwar, Poor Splendid Wings. Little, 


1933. (About the Rossettis.) 


Brown, 
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PROTEINS 


All four main 
food elements 
are contained 


in PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—in 


the right pro- 


portion! That’s 


MINERALS 


why they give 
such ‘‘pep,”’ are 
so digestible. 


“It’s the LASTING ENERGY of a team 
that writes the final score,’’ Coach Kerr 
explains. Read how those crispy Planters 


Peanuts give real enexay without 


“slowing you up.” 


PLAYER’S energy — the “con- 

dition” he’s in—depends a lot 
on what he eats. “Every trainer,” 
Andy Kerr writes, “knows the im- 
portance of diet—the right foods. 

**J discovered long ago,”’ he says, * 
food that combines with delicious taste 
a perfect balance between the impor- 
tant food elements, and so gives full 
‘pep value’ without piling up surplus 
weight. 

“That food is fresh peanuts.”’ 


Diet experts agree. Fresh peanuts 


give so much mental and physical 
energy (without making you feel 
“*heavy’’) because, like an ideal fuel, 
they are almost completely “burned 
up” inside you. They contain all four 
principal food elements in just the 
proportions your body needs to be 
completely digestible. 
And Planters Peanuts are so fresh 
. . and choice! The pick of Virginia’s 
plumpest, tastiest “jumbos,” care- 
fully selected, then roasted and salted 


PLANTERS AZ 


—made by the world’s largest roasters of peanuts. They’re always fresh! 


in our own special way, they are 
rushed out under refrigeration — to 
reach you just as crispy and crunchy 
as when they left our ovens! 


Hand yourself a “treat”! 
Whenever you need a between-meals 
“pick-up,” reach for a bag of Planters. 
They’re delicious! 

“Pick of the 
Plantation” 





